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As many persons are interested in the results of the study of 
place-names, it may he useful to say a few words upon the 
present way of pursuing this study. 

Perhaps the most striking point ahout modem methods is their 
startling opposition to those formerly in vogue, and still helieved 
in hy many who have not had the opportunity of moving with 
the times. It is now known and recognised that both the 
underlying ideas and the practice of the eighteenth century and 
more than the former half of the nineteenth century are by all 
means to be abandoned ; and, consequently, that very little that 
is really valuable is to be obtained from county historians. The 
chief idea, at that time, was that English names are not really 
English, but Celtic; and this notion was backed by the amazing 
proposition that even if the names were English they would still 
be of Celtic origin, because all English was such, since our 
unfortunate language had nothing original about it. In fact, it 
is by no means unlikely that such ideas still prevail in many 
places. But, as was long ago pointed out by Professor Max 
Miiller, the discovery and study of Sanskrit have entirely changed 
our point of view. We can now recognise the no longer disputed 
fact that the various languages or dialects of the Indo-Germanic 
family stand to each other in a sisterly relation ; and, consequently, 
that Old Celtic and Old English must be placed side by side. 
It is not denied that, owing to the accident of the invasion of 
Britain by Celtic tribes before the coming of the English, we may 
have borrowed from them some of their names for some rivers 
and mountains, but the number of these is no longer enormously 
exaggerated; and it is by no means uncommon, in the present 
day, to discover that many names that were once supposed to be 
Celtic are only to be explained from Anglo-Saxon. In the East 
of England, in particular, traces of the British occupation are, 
after all, but slight ; and all the commoner names of towns and 
villages are perfectly intelligible to anyone who has a reasonable 
acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon, and will take the pains to hunt 
up their earliest forms* 
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There can be little doubt that the antiquarians of former times 
especially delighted in the title of * Celtic/ from its enormous 
conyenience to any writer who wished to impose his guesses upon 
his fellows. Very great care was taken never to define it, nor 
to give any tangible references. The more conscientious under- 
stood it to mean modem Welsh, and obtained their forms from 
a Welsh dictionary, quite forgetting that in the course of a 
thousand years the pronunciation of Welsh has materially 
changed. The more unscrupulous manufactured their * Celtic ' 
words to suit the matter in hand ; and this with a boldness and 
assurance that proved rather their courage than their scholarship. 
The modem definition of * Celtic ' has done much to restrict 
their vagaries. It is now taken to mean such primitive forms 
as may be safely inferred from comparing the Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, 
and Breton forms of words that are radically the same. The 
chief results have been tabulated by Dr. Whitley Stokes in his 
very useful contribution to the Indo-European glossary of Pick. 
It is there shown, for example, that the Welsh tre, or tref, 
* a homestead,' was spelt treh in Early Welsh and in Old Breton, 
and that we can hence infer the old Celtic type treho-y where the 
-0- suffix indicates the declension, which is similar to that of 
the Greek hgo^B^ of which logo- is the declensional stem. It is 
interesting to learn, further, that the primitive Celtic t and h 
correspond, respectively, to a primitive Germanic th and p ; and 
hence that the Germanic languages exhibit a very closely related 
word, viz., that which appears in Gothic as thaurp and in English 
as thorp. It will be seen from this example that much care and 
pains are now taken in the correlation of words, where all was 
once guesswork and uncertainty. 

The difference between former and present methods is, in fact, 
seen to be this. The old method depended too much upon guess- 
work, and neglected the collection of sufficient evidence. The 
present method is to collect all available evidence before the 
formation of any theory, whilst the subsequent interpretation of 
the evidence follows very strict rules. The word Celtic can no 
longer be used at random, but we are expected to quote such 
Irish or Welsh forms as can actually be found in existing 
dictionaries, and to show how divergent forms can be traced back 
to a common type. 

It is hardly too much to say that the methods of etymology 
have been largely revolutionised during so recent a period as the 
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last quarter of a century. Before that time the Indo-Germanic 
vowels were but imperfectly understood, and the overwhelming 
necessity of understanding the actual pronunciations of all words 
quoted, in whatever language, was very imperfectly recognised. 
The sure and swift advance towards a high degree of certainty 
that has taken place within very recent years is to be ascribed 
almost solely to the study of spoken sounds. The written form 
is not of much use except when we know what it actually means. 
The foregoing remarks lead up to the statement of the necessary 
requirements for interpreting place-names. They may be thus 
enumerated : — 

1. It is first of all necessary to collect all available evidence. 

2. As the evidence presents us with the place-names in early 
spellings, it is necessary for the right understanding of such 
spellings that we should thoroughly understand the following 
subjects : — 

{a) The pronunciation of early Latin and Anglo-Saxon; 
especially the phonetic laws that affect the relationship of the 
vowels to one another, wherever such relationship exists. 

(b) The pronunciation of early Norman-French ; especially the 
peculiar ways in which English sounds were rendered by Norman 
scribes who endeavoured to represent such sounds, often with 
indifferent success. 

(c) The pronunciation of the Early English spoken after the 
Conquest, varying as it did from century to century, and from 
district to district. 

3. As a large number of names are of English origin, it is 
necessary to understand the principles upon which Anglo-Saxon 
personal names were conferred and compounded, as well as to 
be familiar with the suffixes which were in use from time to time 
to denote natural objects or the nature of the farm or holding. 

After all these things have been duly weighed, the right 
interpretation can usually be arrived at if the evidence is sufficient ; 
but hardly otherwise. 

As the collection of evidence necessarily comes first, we must 
turn at once to the sources which inform us. 

Eirst of all, as has long been recognised, we should examine 
the record called Domesday Book, the importance of which has, 
however, been from one point of view somewhat exaggerated. 
It is often supposed that its spellings are more valuable than those 
of later date ; but this is often by no means the case. Instances 
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BXB not imknowii where a spelling in Domesday Book represents 
the true pronunciation of the place-name with less exactitude than 
the spelling that is still in use. Such a name as Thorp is still 
pronounced with an initial th, correctly; but the Domesday 
spelling is Torp, because the Korman scribe could only sound t 
when he was expected to sound th. We must make due allowances 
for his difficulties. There is, however, no doubt that the D.B. 
(Domesday Book) spelling should in all cases be ascertained. It 
often records some important change in the form of a name. 

Next, we must of course carefully scan the numerous Anglo- 
Saxon documents, especially the Charters, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, the Anglo-Saxon translation of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History (not neglecting the Latin original), and any other writings 
in which place-names are mentioned. It is true that some of 
the Charters are extant only in late copies, in which it not 
unfrequently happens that the place-names are altered to suit 
Korman pronunciation ; but on the other hand, such of the late 
copies as were written by Englishmen are often of considerable 
value. And even the Norman forms are of use when rightly 
appreciated. 

I append the names of some other useful records, taken almost 
at random. I give them with the abbreviations which are employed 
in my essay on the Place-iNames of Cambridgeshire : — 

Cat. A.D. {or Cat.). — ^A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds 
(Record Series). 

D.B. — ^Domesday Book (as above). 

F.A. — Feudal Aids (Record Series) ; especially vol. i. 

H.R. — ^Hundred Rolls (Rotuli Hundredorum), vols, i and ii. 

Ind. — Index to the Rolls and Charters in the British Museum, 
ed. H. J. Ellis and F. B. Bickley (1900). 

Inq. p.m. — Calendarium Inquisitionum post Mortem sive 
Escaetarum ; ed. J. Caley ; vol. i (Record Series). 

R.B.— Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. W. D. Selby (Rolls 
Series). 

T.E.— Taxatio Ecclesiastica (1291). 

T.I!^.— Testa de Nevill (Hen. III-Edw. I). 

To these may be added Gesta Abbatum Monasterii S. Albani; 
3 vols. (Rolls Series). 

And it may here be remarked that we often find that even the 
surnames which occur in such works may contain place-names, and 
are therefore to be noted. Thus in this very history of St. Albans 
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we find sucli names as John de Brokesbnme (Broxboume), E. de 
Brantefeld (Bramfield), W. de Hemelhamstede, J. de Kelesliulle 
(Kelshall), R. de Trenge (Tring), and many more. Many of our 
records, such as the Hundred Bolls, contain an ''Index Nominum" 
as well as an ''Index Locorum"; and the former should be 
consulted as well as the latter. 

As to the Anglo-Saxon Charters, I refer to the well-known 
editions by Kemble and Birch, and to the select charters edited 
by Earle and Thorpe. See also the Crawford Charters edited by 
Napier and Stevenson. 

All these authorities give us information at first hand, and are 
therefore much to be preferred to the usual county histories, which 
only repeat (sometimes incorrectly) things that can be more 
satisfactorily discovered elsewhere. At the same time, Hertford- 
shire seems to be well off for such descriptive works, in contrast to 
Huntingdonshire, which possesses none at all. I know of at least 
four such works, and perhaps there are more. These are: (1) The 
Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, by Sir H. Chauncy, Knt. ; 
London, 1700, folio ; later edition, Hertford, 1827, 8vo, 2 vols. 
(2) The History of Hertfordshire, by N. Salmon ; London, 1728, 
folio. (3) The History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford, 
by R. Clutterbuck; London, 1815, royal fol., 3 vols. (4) The 
History of Hertfordshire, by J. E. Cussans; Hertford, 1870, folio, 
3 vols. 

Of the method which Chauncy employed for manufacturing 
evidence I will adduce a single example as a specimen. In 
speaking of Bamet, he tells us that the old name was Bergnet^ 
which he explains from A.S. herg^ ' a hill ' (the correct spelling 
of which is hearh or heorg), and he evidently imagined that net 
was a mere suffix. Hence it is that Cussans tells us that Bamet 
" in ancient documents " is called Berguet or Bamet. Por the 
spelling Bamet, Cussans quotes a document dated 1199; but he 
gives no authority for Bergnet, for the simple reason that no such 
form ever existed, being solely due to the lively imagination of 
Chauncy. Indeed, when we remember that an A.S. heorg-net 
could never have had any other meaning than ' a net for catching 
mountains in,' we can but smile at this solemn absurdity. All 
the same, it is frequently received and copied. In " The 
CyclopsBdia of the British Empire," published by C. Knight in 
1852, the statement appears in a much stronger form; we there 
read (vol. i, p. 191) that "in the time of the Saxons the site of 
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Bamet was occupied by a thick and large wood, which was 
granted to the Church of St. Alban's by the name of the woods 
of Southaw, Borham, and Huzehege [^sic],^ In subsequent grants 
confirming the former, the place is frequently named Bergnet, 
which signifies in the Saxon language a small hill." Here we 
are gravely informed, and evidently expected to believe, that the 
form Bergnet, which Chauncy does not conceal that he invented, 
is '* frequently " apparent in "grants." I find no evidence at 
present that any form of Bamet was known in Anglo-Saxon times 
at all ; and I can produce quotations which certainly imply that 
the name is of French origin. 

Before attempting to explain the meanings of the names, I have 
found by experience that it is best to arrange them according to 
the suffixes which they contain; and to consider such names as 
exhibit the same suffix together. Those that exhibit no obvious 
suffix, or none at all, can be considered separately afterwards. 
For example, Broxboume and Eedboum possess in common the 
suffix 'bourne, and should therefore be placed in the same group. 
The number of suffixes found in Hertfordshire is upwards of 
thirty, and they are all of Old English origin ; which at once 
shows how peculiarly English the inhabitants of this county were 
in the early times before the Conquest. Kames of Celtic or 
Danish origin are almost wholly absent ; a fact which renders 
the interpretation of the names much easier than it would otherwise 
have been. By ** peculiarly English" I mean as regards their 
language, not as regards race ; see " Anglo-Saxon Britain," by 
Grant Allen, ch. 7. The suffixes are arranged in alphabetical 
order, and may conveniently be here enumerated. The chief ones 
are : -bourne, -hury, -camp^ -church, 'Cote, -den, -don, -ey, -field, 
-ford, -grave, -hall {-hale), -ham, -haw, -hay, -hern, -hill, -hoe, 
-hunt, -ing, -let, -ley, -mead, -mill, -ridge, stead, -stey, -atone, -ton, 
-tree, -water, -way, -well, -wick, -worth. It will be observed that 
many of these are still extant as separate and familiar words in 
modem English ; as for example, bourne, church, down, field, ford, 
hill, ley (usually spelt lea), mead, mill, ridge, stone, town, tree, 
water, way, well. We are thus prepared, at the very outset, to 

1 Ohanncy refers us to Dugdale. The passage occurs in Monast. Anglic, 
ed. 1655, p. 178; in a charter granted by K. John: — **Bamette, cum boscis 
4e Suthaweborham [sie] et Hujehag.*' This does not giye the form bergnet ^ 
neither does it say that Bamet was occupied by a thick and large wood. On 
the contrary, it implies that there were woods near it ; which is a Tery difPertnt 
thing. There was, howeyer, a **boscus de Bamet," i.e. Barnet Wood. 
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expect an overwhelming preponderance of purely native names. 
As the same result is found both in Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire, it is well to explain beforehand the two main 
principles on which such names are formed. The examples 
below will all be taken from Cambridgeshire, as the explanations 
given can easily be verified by referring to my article on the 
Place-Names of Cambridgeshire, published for the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society in 1901. 

Our ancestors had two chief ways of conferring names upon 
places. The former may be called the personal or possessive 
method, and the latter the descriptive method ; examples of which 
appear, respectively, in such modem names as Shardelow's Farm 
and Thorn Hill. 

(1) The former method was to place the name of the owner 
or inhabitant before the natural or artificial object connected with 
him; in consequence of which the personal name was naturally, 
in the earliest times, represented by the genitive case, though the 
genitive suffix often disappears, by mere indistinctness of utterance, 
in the course of many centuries. It follows that the first requisite 
is a knowledge of the forms which the genitive suffix usually 
takes in Anglo-Saxon; and we are at once confronted by the 
absolutely amazing fact that, as a general rule, the gentlemen 
who profess to explain such names are wholly unable to decline 
the easiest Anglo-Saxon substantive. One wonders what would 
be thought of any * scholar' who would undertake to explain 
Latin or Greek names before he had even attempted to learn the 
declensions, or had ascertained that declensions exist ! 

The amount of Anglo-Saxon grammar required for this particular 
purpose is very small indeed. We merely want to know how 
genitive cases ended; and we may even go so far as to neglect, 
for the present, such substantives as are feminine or neuter. 
It is true that we sometimes meet with the names of female 
owners, but they are so scarce that they may be, for a time, laid 
aside. The facts are simple enough if restricted to such as are 
commonly wanted. If a masculine substantive ends, in the 
nominative, in a consonant or in the vowel -e or -i, the genitive 
ends in -ea. But if the nominative ends in -a, then the genitive 
ends in -an. If a substantive ends in -in^, the genitive singular 
ends in -ingeSy and the genitive plural in -tnffa. 

And, conversely, if an -« appears at the end of a modem prefix, 
as in Hars-ton, Hilders-ham, Tevers-ham, we may suspect that 
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this 8 represents the A. 8. -««, and that Har-, Hilder-, Tever- are 
more or less shortened or altered forms of an A.S. personal name 
ending in a consonant or -^ or -i. In the case of Kings-ton, the prefix 
is ohviously kinfsy of which the A.S. form was eyninges, Bnt 
if an -^ appears at the end of a modem prefix, as in Hadden-ham 
or Goven-ey, we may expect that this -en represents an older -an, 
and that Hadden- and Coven- are altered forms due to an A.S. 
personal name that ended in -a in the nominative. We also see 
that Oaking-ton and Wimbling-ton are not derived from a genitive 
singular (which would involve -ea^ and originate an -« that would 
be hard to eliminate), but from a genitive plural in -inga^ where 
the -a was first weakened to -«, and then disappeared. 

A moderate degree of attention to these examples will enable 
much that follows to be easily understood, and will save repetition. 
Indeed, all that is practically needed is just to notice that the -b 
due to a genitive in -m is hard to eliminate and often (but not 
always) persists; whereas the genitive suffix -an is sure to be 
weakened to -en^ and is frequently further weakened to -« and 
then lost. The -a of the genitive plural is often found as -« in 
Early English after the Conquest, but is always dropped in modem 
forms. 

(2) The other kind of Old English place-name was simply 
descriptive, as in Thorn Hill. Other examples, in Cambridge- 
shire, are Barton, i.e. * barley-enclosure,' Burwell, i.e. * borough- 
well,' and the like. Such names are usually formed by simple 
composition, like the modem English ca/rt-horse^ without any 
declensional suffix at the end of the former element. But here 
again the question of grammar comes in; because our ancestors 
had a curious habit of sometimes employing a place-name in the 
dative case, the preposition at (A.S. at) being understood before it. 
Hence it is that instead of Newham we find the form Kewnham, 
where the n is due to the A.S. formula at thdm nlwan hdme, 
* at the new home,' which was first shortened into Kewenham, 
and then to Newnham. A similar example is that of huiy, as 
found in Aldbury ; for hurtf practically represents the dative case 
of the word which is represented in the nominative by borough. 

It is further obvious that it is necessary to be able to distinguish 
between these two classes of surnames. For example, Bickmans- 
worth belongs to the former class; but even in the latest Post 
Office Directory we still meet with the ridiculous statement that it 
means * the rich moor meadow ' ! 
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The various suffixes which have been enumerated above will 
now be discussed in their alphabetical order. The names are 
nearly all to be found in Bacon's County Atlas, though they are 
not all in the index. The index to Philips' County Atlas is, on 
the whole, a better one. 

1. Bourne. 

Examples occur in Broxboume and Eedboum. From the A.S. 
hum, a small river, a stream. There are also two small places 
called Hart's bourn and Medbum. 

Bboxbottbne. — The spellings are: JBrochMhame, D.B. 22h (by 
which I mean p. 22, col. 2 of the facsimile of Domesday Book, 
as far as it relates to Herts.) ; JBrokeshoume^ F.A. (a.d. 1303). 
These two spellings, viz. Broches and JBrokes, are equivalent, as 
in D.B. the symbol ehe represents the sound ke, as in Italian ; and 
both represent an A.S. form BroceeSy gen. of Broce^ which was 
a personal name. This is ascertained from the occurrence of 
Brocces hlauf in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. (Codex Diplomaticus ^vi 
Saxonici), vol. iii, p. 252, 1. 25 ; the sense being * the fuHeral 
mound of Brocc ' ; and it is well observed in the edition by Napier 
and Stevenson of the Crawford Collection of Early Charters, p. 70, 
that '' the word Maw in the charters is almost invariably joined 
with the personal name, no doubt recording the person buried 
therein." We also find, in the index to Eemble's Charters, the 
names Brocces-ham and Brocces^slsBd, in which the same genitive 
form appears. The name Brace is discussed by Napier and 
Stevenson (as above), and they regard it as a pet-name for 
Broc-heard or Broc-wulf, or some similar form containing Broc 
(with long o) as the former element. It can hardly be intended 
for A.S. broCy ' a badger,' even if that word was used (as it might 
be) as a personal name. At any rate, it is not ' badger's brook,' 
as that would have appeared as a compound word, and would have 
given a modem form Brockboume. The sense is * Brocc's brook.' 

Rebboubn. — The spellings are : Bedhome, B.B. 6h ; Bedbume, 
R.B. (1166); Bedehumy T.E. (Taxatio Ecclesiastica), p. 37 (1291); 
Bedehurne, F.A. (1428) ; Bedhum, F.A. (1303). An older spelling 
occurs in Kemble's Charter No. 962 (vol. iv, p. 296), in which 
JEgelwine grants 7 hides of land at Beodhume (at Bredboum) to 
the church of St. Alban the Martyr. This evidently represents 
an earlier A.S. hreod-hum, i.e. < reed-bourne,' as Eemble duly 
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notes in his Index (vol. vi, p. 803). We have here, therefore, 
an example of a descriptive name, ' a bourne in which reeds grow.' 
A large number of place-names prove to have been, originally, of 
a very trivial character. 

It should be particularly noted that the shortening of the vowel, 
as in Redboum from Reedboum, is perfectly regular, and is due to 
the occurrence, after the stressed vowel-sound, of two consonants. 
Familiar examples occur in gosling for goose-ling ^ sheriff for shire- 
reeve^ mermaid for mere-maid, and many others. The whole 
question is fully discussed in my " Principles of Etymology," 
series i, ch. 25 ; and more examples will be found below. 
I draw attention to this phonetic law once for all, to save future 
discussion. Kote that Eedboum is spelt Redehum as late as the 
sixteenth century ; see Tanner, '^ Notitia Monastica." 

Habi's botjbk is marked in Bacon's map as lying to the west 
of the road from Stanmore to Bushey, and on the southern edge of 
the county. The meaning is obvious. 

MsDBTTBN is near Elstree railway station. The meaning is the 
same as that of Medboume, in Leicestershire. The index to 
Kemble's Charters gives the spelling Midehourne ; and, on referring 
to the charters indicated, Nos. 386 and 434, we find that they 
are of quite a late date. Hence the former part of the word 
corresponds to the Middle English medej * a mead ' ; and the sense 
is ' mead-bourn,' as might have been expected. 

2. Bury, Borough. 

The chief examples are : Albury, Aldbury, Gassiobury, 
Haileybury, Hertingfordbury, Quinbury, Wellbury ; all explained 
below. To these we may add Arbury Banks, Aubrey, and 
Ravensbury. The form -borough occurs in Stanborough. 

BuBY represents A.S. hifrig, dat. case of burh, * a borough,' also 
a fort or small castle. In the sense of 'fort' it is frequently 
added to other place-names, as in Almshoe Bury, near Almshoe, 
to the west of Stevenage ; Sandon Bury, to the west of Kelshall ; 
Stonebury, i.e. * stone fort,' south-east of Buntingford ; Thundridge 
Bury, near Thundridge; Wellbury, 'fort near a well,' to the 
west of Hitchin. In Applebury Street, near Cheshunt, Apple has 
its usual meaning. So also Danesbury, i.e. ' Dane's fort,' near 
Welwyn ; Jenningsbury, near Hertford, from Jenning, i.e. * son of 
John ' ; Youngsbury, near Thundridge, from Young. The last 
three are of no great antiquity, Danesbury being a modem form. 
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Albubt. — In Pigot's County Atlas, 1831, we find that Albuiy 
Hall is spelt Aldbury Hall ; and it is the same as the name below. 
It appears to be the Eldeheris in D.B., 4&, which is a yariant of 
AUebirie below. The loss of the middle consonant in a group 
of three is common. Spelt Aldehurt in F.A., in connection with 
Pelham, Hadham, and Stortford. Albury is at no great distance 
from Braughing. 

Aldbuby. — Spelt Aldeh&rte, D.B. 10 (i.e. p. 10, col. 1) ; 
Aldehwri, F.A. The same name as JEUebwri in Birch, Cart. 
Saxon. (Cartularium Saxonicum), vol. ii, p. 397. From the 
A.S. formula at thare ealdan hyrig^ 'at the old borough'; so 
that the sense is 'old borough.' 

Cassiobtjrt. — The suffix hury is later than the rest of the name ; 
it is in the hundred of Cassio or Cashio, spelt Caisho^ F.A. 1428 ; 
Kayshoo, F.A. 1403; Caissav {=^Cai880u), D.B. 9. In H.R. the 
hundred is called Caysfordy Kaysfordy with a different suffix; 
showing that we must start from a form CaUy Cays, Kays, with 
a suffix 'ho {^ -hoe), which is explained below in its due place, 
meaning ' a spur or slope of a hill ' ; see § 18. Precisely the same 
forms occur in the case of the place now called Keysoe in Beds. 
All doubt as to its origin is removed by a perusal of Offa's charter 
to St. Albans Abbey, where it is alluded to9A at Caegesho ; Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl., i, 197; Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 373; Earle, Land 
Charters, p. 397, and index. Caeges is the gen. of Caeg, a man's 
name. The ae is long, and it is closely allied in form to A.S. cag, 
a f em. sb. having the genitive cage, which is the modem E. ' key.' 
"We may, therefore, explain Cassiobury as *the borough or fort 
at the hill-slope occupied by Key,' using Key to represent the 
A.S. masc. name. Similarly Caysford, the old name of the 
hundred, means ' Key's ford,' and not, as suggested in Taylor's 
" Names and their Histories," 2nd ed., p. 362, * a ford over the 
river Chess.' This is, indeed, a mild error in comparison with 
the wild theories that used to connect this place with the 
Cassivellauni ! At the same time, Taylor fails to explain how 
a mere genitival suffix like -$s could receive a stress so heavy as 
that in Chess. The evidence is so clear that no solution is possible 
except the one here given. 

Haileybuet. — ^Neglecting the suffix, HaiUy answers to A.S, 
hegUa, more correctly hege-leah, in Kemble's Index. In the 
same Index we find Hegcumb^ which would answer to a modem 
form Haycombe. (Eemble incorrectly supposes that the modem 
forms would be Hedgeley and Hedgecomb respectively.) 

^ 
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The A.S. hege is Tery closely related to A.S. heeg (gen. heege), 

* a hedge/ but it is not the same word. It answers to the M.E. 
heye, hage, Mod. E. hag, * a fence ' ; see S^ag, sb. (2) in the New 
Eng. Diet. The sense of Haileybnry (dat.) is *at the borough 
beside the fenced lea.' 

Hbbtingfordbubt. — HI spelt Merefardtngherief D.B. 14. A 
better spelling is Hertfordingehurg^ F.A. (1303) ; Cat. Anc. Deeds. 
Here the 'inge- represents an A.S. -tnya, gen. pi., and the whole 
name represents an A.S. Eeortfordinga hgrig, dat. case of JSeort- 
fordtnga hurh. This most interesting name preserves a historical 
fact which is otherwise unknown; for the sense is * borough of 
the Hertfordings/ i.e. of the men of Hertford. It is, therefore, 
obvious that it was first occupied by a small colony of men from 
Hertford. For this well-known use of the suffix -ing^ see the 
New Eng. Diet.; and compare the A.S. plural form Centingas 
(gen. Centtnga), meaning 'Men of Kent.' The Hertfordings 
did not travel far. The absurd perversion of 'fording- to -ingford- 
is later than the time of Edw. Ill (Chauncy). 

QuiNBUBY, near Braughing. — It is situate on the river Quin, 
but it is very likely that the river, a tributary of the Bib, was 
named from Quinbury; i.e. Quean -bury. Observe particularly 
that Quinton (Glouc.) was formerly ftuenton ; Birch, Cart. Saxon., 
ii, 36; from A.S. ewenan tun, i.e., * woman's town' or farm. 
Also that there is a Quinbrook in Oloucestershire, from A.S. 
ewmena brde, ^ women's brook,' Cart. Saxon., iii, 37. The sense 
of Quinbury is * woman's borough.' The difference between queaUy 

* a woman,' and queeUf * a royal lady,' is explained in my ** Concise 
Etymological Dictionary" (1901), and in the "New English 
Dictionary." They are from the same root, but are differently 
declined. In the form quean, the vowel was originally a short e, 
which has been lengthened. In queen, A.S. ewen, the vowel hag 
been long from the beginning. 

Wellbubt. — ^New Wellbury and Old Wellbury are to the west 
of Hitchin. The prefix may be the ordinary word well. 

Abbuby Bai?xs. — There is an Arbury Hill in Northants. 
Kemble identifies the A.S. Eam-Uah with Ar-Uy in Warwickshire. 
If this be right, Arbury may represent an A.S. Eam-hyrig. Here 
earn means *• eagle ' ; and hyrig is dat. case of hurh^ * a borough.' 
The sense is perhaps ' at eagle-borough,' in the dat. case. 

Attbbey, near Bedboum. Spelt Anbury in Bacon's Atlas and in 
Philips' Atlas. Au is a Norman substitution for al; and Albory 
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in Surrey was formerly Aldehuri (Kemble). Thus the probable 
sense is <at the old borough,' in the dat. case. See Albury, 
Aldbury, at p. 17. 

Eatensbury. — I.e. 'at Eaven's borough.' Kayen was a personal 
name, as well as the name of a bird. Entered in Baeon's Atlas as 
Eavensburgh Hill and Castle ; near Hexton. 

Stajetbobough. — ^From A.S. stdn, 'a stone'; and borough. See 
Stanstead in § 27, p. 45. It is north of Hatfield. 

3. Camp. 

As in Sacombe, formerly Savecomp. In '^Place-Names of 
Cambs./' p. 88, I have shown that eampf in place-names, meaning 
'camping-ground,' is not an EngHsh word, but borrowed from 
Lat. campus. 

Saoombb. — Spellings : Sueuecampe, Su&ueehamp, Seusehampe, 
D.B., 20, 22, 19; Sauecampe, B.B. (1166); Saneewnhe (error for 
Saueeombe), H.B. ; Saneeamp, Saneeamp (errors, or rather misprints, 
for Saueeomp, Saueeamp), F.A. (1808); Stwekaump, Cat. (1275). 
The corresponding A.S. form is Stoafiheampy Swifa-eamp. As 
already noted in " Place-Names of Cambs.," p. 54, when treating 
of Swavesey, the A.S. Swmf meant one of the tribe called in 
Latin Suiui^ mentioned both by CsBsar and Tacitus. They were 
a Germanic tribe, mentioned together with the Angles in the 
curious old poem of **The Traveller," 1. 61. The sense is 'camp 
of the Sueui (Sueyi).' Of course, there was only a small number 
of them. The spelling with a is Anglo-Saxon or Wessex; the 
spelling with i is Mercian or Middle English. 

The suffix -eambe is modem, and due to confusion with E. eon^e. 
It seldom appears as -eomhe till the sixteenth century (Cussans). 

4. Church. 

NoBTHCHUBCH ; which requires no explanation. 

6. Cote. 

Examples : Caldecote, Codicote. 

Caldbcotx. — Spelt Cald$coiay D.B. 18&. The same name as 
Caldecott, Cambs ; from the 0. Merc, formula mt thOm caldan cotan, 
' at the cold cot ' ; so that the two ^'s are survivals of the old -an. 
It means that the original settler's cot was in a bleak situation. 
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Caldioot Kill. — Caldicot is a later form of Caldecote (above). 
Galdicot Hill lies to the west of Elstree. 

CoDiGOTE.— Spelt CodicoUy D.B. 8 ; CodeeoUy H.B. Here Codi- 
or Code- represents A.S. Codan^ gen. of Cada^ a masc. pet-name 
for a man whose name began with God- ; Cod-ric, Cod-wig, and 
Cod-wnlf are all recorded in Mr. Searle's A.S. Onomasticon, p. 138. 
The whole name represents A.S. at Codan eotan, ' at Coda's cot' 

6. Den. 

Much confused with -don in modem names ; but they are easily 
separated by help of the old speUings. Examples: Aspeden, 
Essendon, Elaunden, Gkddesden, Harpenden, Meesden, Munden, 
Nettleden, Bushden, Walden. There is also a Cobden Hill and 
a Frithsden. 

AspsDEir, AsPBin>Eir. — The latter form is in the Clerical 
Directory. Spelt Aspedme^ F.A. For A.S. aspe-denu, 'aspen- 
yalley ' ; a compound of aspe, * an aspen/ and denu, f em., ' a valley.' 
As to the comparatively late development of the final n in oipm^ 
see N.E.D. (Kew English Dictionary). Observe that the suffix 
is not the modem E. den, which is a strong neuter, A.S. denn; but 
the words are closely related. See Dean (2) in K.E.D. 

The spelling Apsedene (T.N.) is due to the fact that the A.S. 
aspe is also spelt apse. 

EssENDON. — Spelt Essendon in Bacon's Atlas, but Essenden in 
Philips, and in Pigot (1831). Formerly JSssendonej Ussindone, 
B.B. ; but Essenden^ Cat. We £bad a much earlier form in the 
curious document printed in Kemble, Cod. DipL, vi, 212, and in 
Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 651. Thorpe's translation tells us that 
Dryhtlaf's maternal aunt named Buhe went out of Hatfield to 
Mlingadene^ where dene is the dat. case of denUy 'a valley.' Further, 
Eelinga is a later form of j^slinga^ as found in ^slingaham, a place 
in Kent; Kemble, CD. i, 139; Earle, Land Charters, p. 49. And 
still further, ^slinga is a less careful form of ^sclinga, just 
as ^swine and Eswine are by-forms of ^scwine; see Searle*s 
Onomasticon. The form JEeclinga is the gen. pi. of ^seling^ 

* a servant of ^sc,' where JSsc is a well-known personal name ; 
the name, for instance, of the son of Hengest. The suffix -ling 
is somewhat depreciatory, as in E. hire-ling ^ and in A.S. haft-ling ^ 

* a captive,' nted-ling, * a slave.' Hence the sense is * the valley 
of the servants of ^sc' The literal sense of ^sc is < ash-tree.' 
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Flauwden.— Fonnerly Flawenden, Cat.; Flmnden^ J. A. (1303). 
The name does not appear early, and Flawen is only a Mid-English 
spelling, answering to an earUer form *Flagan ; where the asterisk 
denotes (as usual) a theoretical form. But no such form is found 
as far as is known at present, owing, very likely, to the imperfect 
nature of our records. On the other hand, according to Forstemann, 
the compound name Flagipert exists in Old High German. This 
makes the above solution probable; indeed, it is difficult to discover 
an alternative. We may conjecture that the name meant < Flaga's 
valley.' An allied name FUog is noted in Eemble's Index. The 
name Flaga is probably of Norse origin. 

Gaddesmsn. — ^Formerly Gatesdene, D.B. lOJ, Ibh; we also find 
GaUsden, H.E. ; Gatesden, F.A. (1303); Gatesdens, in the dat. 
case; Birch, Cart. Saxon., ii, 671 ; which Eemble prints both as 
GatsBdene and Getesdene, ii, 266. If this name is connected with 
the Biver Gade, there is a strong presumption that the river-name 
is comparatively modem, and was suggested by the older place- 
name; for the composition of Gade with den would have given 
us a form Gadden, The suffix -es shows that Gat must have 
been a man's name, of which we have no other record. 

Habpendeit. — Spelt Harpendene in R.B. (1250) ; Harpeden^ Ind. 
(1341). Salmon notes the modem form Harden^ by contraction. 
JEEarpen represents the 0. Merc, harpan, A.S. hearpany gen. of 
AS. hearpe, weak sb., * a harp,' or of *JIarpay A.S. *Hearpa, used 
as a man's name. The sense may have been 'harper,' as we 
very frequently find the masc. suffix -a used with the same 
force as the mod. E. -er, A.S. -ere^ as, e.g., in hod-a^ * a messenger,' 
hunt-a, *a hunter,' etc. We may compare it with Harps-den in 
Oxfordshire; also Harpford (Devon), Harpley (Norf.), Harpswell 
(Line), Harptree (Som.) ; A.S. Herpes-ford, Hearp-den (Kemble's 
Index); and Herpesfeld (F.A., 1303). Mr. Searle records the 
personal names Herpo (from Forstemann) and Herpwulf (from 
Piper). The sense is * Harpa's valley.' 

An ingenious suggestion has been made to derive it from the 
A.S. hearpene, ^ a nightingale,' relying upon the following entry 
in Lye*s A.S. Diet., viz., *^ Hearpene, aedon, lusdnia; Cot. 19; 
Gk. arfBufp," Unluckily, this entry (though it reappears in 
Bosworth's Diet.) is certainly incorrect; for the reference is to 
a late MS. of the eleventh century (Cotton, Cleop. A, 3) ; and 
the correct reading is given in Wright's A.S. Vocabularies, as 
reprinted by Wiilker, col. 355, 1. 32, where all that appears is 
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^* Aidanea, hearpen." All that this tells us is that the glossator, 
coming across a word which he did not understand and probahly 
misread, and which is as mach like the Greek word for * pleasures ' 
as for * nightingales,' translated it by the late A.S. hearpm, 
representing the usual A.S. hearpan, and meaning simply ' harps ' ; 
so that we are merely led back to the word we started from, and 
to nothing else. Thus nearly all poetry disappears from the 
name, and only a more prosaic sense surviyes. 

Messden, Msasden. — Spelt Mesdune^ H.B. ; Ifesdene, Gat. 
(19 Edw. I). [The form Mmlesdene (or M&ulesdene) occurs in 
D.B., p. 1^, but it does not seem to correspond in position, and 
still less in form. In fact, Mr. Bound equates it with Minsden.] 
Meesden is obviously the same as A.S. MSosden in Eemble's Index ; 
see his Cod. DipL, i, 140, and y, 803 ; and misdene^ y, 321. The 
prefix mios is common and descriptiye, and signifies 'moss,' to 
which word it is related by gradation. The sense is 'moss« 
valley.' 

MuKDSN. — Spelt Mundenej D.B. 11; MundeM, B.B. (1186); 
Mundene in Kemble, God. DipL, ii, 267, but also Mund-dene in 
the same, yi, 212 ; and comparison with Mundesden and Mundan- 
ham in Kemble's Index shows that it is a shortened form of 
Mundandene, gen. or dat. of Mundan-dmu, Walley of Munda.' 
Munda is a pet-name for a personal name beginning with Mund-, 
such as Mund-red or Mund-ric. 

NsTTLEDEN ; near Great Gaddesden. I.e. 'nettle - y alley,' 
Compare Nettlecombe, Som. ; Nettlebed, Oxon. 

BusHDEN. — ^From rush and den (for A.S. dmu) ; i.e. * rush-yalley,' 
or yalley abounding in rushes. All that need be said is that the 
spellings JRisendene (D.B. 21), Bessendene (B.B. 1210), SysMndm 
(F.A. 1428), are all consistent with this derivation. The A.S. 
weak fem. lysee, *a rush,' pi. rywan, gen. pi. ryscena^ could 
originate such forms as rysaen and reasen in Mid. £., and r%99m 
in Norman spelling. 

Waldew.— Spelt Wdldme, D.B. 8 ; Waledene, B.B. and H.B. 
The spelling with -fe- is to be noted, as it shows that the name 
begins neither with A.S. weald, * a wood,' nor with weally * a wall.' 
In fact, it precisely agrees with A.S. Wealadene (0. Merc. 
Wdladene)y dat. case of Weala denu, which occurs thrice, with 
reference to Walden in Herts.; Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vi, 212; 
Thorpe, Diplomat., pp. 649, 650. IFeala is the gen. pi. of Wealhy 
«a stonger, foreigner,' esp. a Briton or Welshman. The sense 
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is * valley of strangers,' or, probably, 'valley of Britons.' We 
bere find a trace of tbe Celts. 

CoBDEN Hill. — Tbe A.S. form is Cohhan-d&n; see Eemble. 
Cobban is tbe gen. case of a personal name Cobha (mod. E. Cobb), 
Tbe sense of Cobden is * Cobba's vale,' or * Cobba's den.' 

Frithsdew. — Compare the A.S. FritheBUah, Tritbsley.' It 
means * Fritb's valley.' Frith occurs as a man's name. At a later 
period, frith was used in tbe sense of a wooded eonntry, often used 
of country with underwood or tbickets. See Frith in tbe New 
Eng. Diet. Fritbsden is near Nettleden. 



7. Down ; in composition, -doiL. 

Tbe A.S. dun^ * a down, bill,' became -dun (witb sbort u) wben 
unstressed; wbence tbe modem sufix -don, A.S. dun was also 
applied to a bill-fort. Examples are Bovingdon, Brickenden (for 
Brickendon), Bullingdon, Hoddesdon, Hunsdon, Sandon, Standon. 

BoviNODON. — Also spelt Bovendon ; Bacon marks Bovendon 
House close by it. For A.S. JBdfan dun^ i.e. * Bofa*s down.' B6fa 
is a known A.S. name. 

BRiCKEinoEN. — I find Brickenden Bury in Bacon's County Atlas, 
to tbe soutb of Hertford, between Little Amwell and Bayford. It 
probably answers to Bryhendon^ H.R. ; JBrt/kyndon {137^), Brekendon 
(1392), near Hertford, Index to Cbarters; Brichendone, D.B. 10. 
In all instances tbe old sufix was -don or -done; tbe latter 
represents tbe A.S. dat. dune. Compare Brikendune, Eemble, 
Cod. Dipl., iv, 156; at Brycandiine, id., iv, 299; BricanndunSy id., 
vi, 17 ; Brikandun^ Bircb, Cart. Saxon., iii, 265. Tbe sense is 

* Breca's down ' or * Brica's down.' Breca, lit. * breaker,' occurs in 
Beowulf. Brica migbt arise from a name beginning witb Brybt- 
or Beorbt- ; compare Bricfrid for Beorbtfritb. 

BuLLiNanoN ; to tbe west of Flamstead. — Tbe prefix (and, indeed, 
tbe wbole of tbe name) is tbe same as in Bullington, Hants., 
wbicb is for A.S. Bidan dUn (Xemble). Hence Bullingdon is 
'Bula's down.' Bula is an A.S. name, wbicb probably meant 

* a bull,' and is cognate witb tbe Icel. weak sb. boli, * a bull.' 

Hoddesdon. — Spelt B[odesdone, D.B. 11, 22b; Hodesdone^ Hoddes- 
done, E.B. See Hodes ac, Hodes blssw, Hodes mssre, in Earle's 
Index and in Kemble. Tbus tbe sense is 'Hod's down.' Hod 
(or Hodi) was a personal name, as sbown by Hodes blssw. 
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i.e. ' Hod's (or Hodi's) burial mound.' Kemble marks the o long, 
which seems to be a mistake, for the d is doubled in Hoddesstoc, 
which he also marks with long o, against the usual rules. Obserre 
the spelling Hoddesdone above. There is a Hod Hill in Dorset. 

HuNSDOv. — Formerly Hunnesdon, Cat.; Jlomsdone, Index to 
Charters (1372). A better spelling is Hunesdone, F.A. (1303). 
In form it answers to HunesdUn in Kemble, Cod. Dipl., t, 322. 
The sense is ' Hun's down.' Hun is a well-known personal name, 
in which the u was originally long ; it is here shortened before nsd, 

Sandoit. — Spelt Sandone, D.B. 9&; Saundon, H.E. So also 
ad Sandonam in a Latin charter; Birch, Cart. Saxon., ii, 451. 
For A.S. sand'dun, i.e. * sand-down.' Cf. Sandridge, p. 43. 

Statoow.— Spelt Standone, D.B. 22*; Standon (1210), R.B. ; 
Standon (1308), F.A. For A.S. stan-dun, i.e. ' stone-down.' The 
A is shortened, as in Stanstead. The A.S. atan also means 'rock.' 



8. (1) Ey. 

The M.E. (Middle English) ey answers to the Anglian ly, 
A.S. ig^ Ug^ 'an island.' See Island in N.E.D. ; and Sweet, 
O.E. Texts, p. 608. It meant not only ' island ' in the modem 
sense, but any elevated piece of land wholly or partially 
surrounded by marshy country or flooded depressions. Cf. Ayot, 
at p. 58 ; and our modem E. isolated^ from Ital. uola, ' an island.' 
Examples: Colney, Odsey. 

Colket; as in Colney Street, London Colney. At first named 
from some isolated piece of land near the river Colne. The spelling 
Colnee occurs in H.R., where -ee answers to A.S. ca, * a river.' 

Odsey ; the name of a hundred. Formerly Odeset, D.B. 3^ ; 
Odesegey E.B. ; Oddeaeye^ H.E. For Anglian Oddea eg, i.e. ' Odd's 
island.' Odd is properly a Scandinavian form, answering to 
A.S. Ord; see "Corpus Poeticum Boreale," ed. Vigfusson & 
Powell, ii, 547, 549. The name Odd is well preserved in two 
Oddingtons; where Oddington means 'town of the Oddings' or 
sons of Odd. It also occurs in Oddeswell; the name Gilbert 
de Oddeswell occurs in 1225 ; Patent Rolls of Henry III, p. 574. 
The allied pet-name Odda is very common. 

In H.E. we have the form Odeaeha. This is probably not 
a mistake, but an alternative name, with the sense of 'Odd's 
houses.' See the explanation of Newsells at p. 70. 
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(8) By. 

BxTSHXT. — ^In this name the -ey seems to be altogether different ; 
being apparently of Norman origin. See Bwh in N.£.D. ; it is 
unknown in A.S. Spelt Bmey, H.B. ; Bisseye^ F.A. ; also Buisi^ 
Butei, Butseyy Bussay, Buissay, E.B. ; Latin BuissetOj BtMseto, E.B. 
Of. 0. French homeiey fern., <a place covered with wood' 
(Godefroy); from hou^ *wood,' Late Lat. huseWf bosetts. The 
origin of the Late Lat. huscus and E. hush is far from clear. See 
husous and huxus in Eorting, and huich in Kluge. But this does 
not much interfere with the sense, which certainly seems to have 
been ' place overgrown with bushes.' The sufix is precisely the 
-Hum in Lat. buxitum, ^ a plantation of box- wood ' ; Martial, lib. ii, 
epig. 14, 1. 15. Moreover, it is likely that this -Hum either 
represents or was suggested by the Lat. -citum, as seen in 
hU'CStumy i.e. * cow-pasture,' in Lucan's ** Pharsalia," ix, 185. And 
it has been pointed out by students of comparative grammar that 
this 'CHum is precisely the A.S. hath, ' a heath,' since Lat. c and t 
become h and th respectively in Teutonic, and the vowel-sound 
is the same in both. Thus Bushey means * a place overgrown 
with bushes,' and probably answers to * bush-heath.' 

9. Field. 

Examples : Bramfield, Broad£eld, ChivesfLeld, Crouchfield, 
Harpsfield, Hatfield, Therfield. 

Bbahfield, Bsaintfield. — Spelt Bramfield in Bacon's County 
Atlas; Braintfield in Philips' Atlas; Branfield in Pigot's Atlas 
(1831). Bramfield resulted from Branfield, by the action of the 
letter/; and Branfield is for Brantfield, of which Braintfield is 
a variant. Formerly Brantefeld, Rot. Curial. Regis, vol. i ; Brant- 
field, F.A. ; Bra/ntesfelde, Taxatio Ecclesiastica (1291) ; Brantesfeld, 
F.A. (1428); Brandefeld, Cat., vol. iii; BrandefelU (for Brande- 
feUe), D.B. 21. These forms represent the dat. case of an A.S. 
Brandea feld or Brandan feld, * Brand's field ' or * Branda's field.' 
Brand is a well-known personal name ; see A.S. Chron., an. 552 ; 
and Branda is a pet-name for Brand-wine or Brand- wulf. The 
form Braintfield is unoriginal, and may have arisen from confusion 
with Braintree in Essex. And it is clear that Kemble's proposal to 
identify Bragen-feld with Bramfield is negatived by the forms 
above cited. Brampton (Hunts.) is probably ' Branda's town.' 
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Bboadfield (near Cottered). — Pormerly BradefelUy D.B. 12; 
with // for Id^ as usual in Norman spelling. Por A.S. hrada/nfelda, 
dat. of hrad feldj * broad field'; see Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 108. 
The A.S. a was usually shortened to a before (^, as in Bradfield 
(in Essex); but is here developed into oa^ as in the modem E. 
hroad. 

Ghiyesfibld. — Ghivesfield is near Graveley; spelt Chesfield in 
Bacon's Atlas; also Ghisfield. Spelt Chetiesfeld, but misprinted 
Ch&nesfeld, F.A. (1346). Compare A.S. Ci/es-hrOc, as if Chives- 
brook, in Kemble. The A.S. ce/es^ cte/esy eifesy cyfes, meant 
* a bond-maid or concubine ' ; it appears as ehevese and as chweB$ in 
Layamon's Brut, 384, 6356; see Chevese in the New Eng. Diet. 
This sb. was a strong feminine, with a genitive singular in -e and 
a genitive plural in -a ; either of which would readily drop off. 

Cbouchfield, near Hemel Hempstead. — I.e. *a field near (or 
containing) a cross.' See Crouch^ • a cross,' in the New Eng. Diet. 

Habpsfxeld ; to the west of Hatfield. — Harp seems to have been 
a man's name ; see Harpenden, discussed at p. 21. The only 
difference is that in this instance it comes from a strong form 
JEEarp or Hewrp instead of the weak form Hwrpa or Hearpa. 
Examples of strong and weak forms from the same base are 
common. The spelling Herpesfeld occurs in F.A. (1303). 

Hatfield.— Spelt HetfelU (for HetfeUe), D.B. 7 ; EathfeUe, 
mthfeld, B.B. The A.S. form is certainly EMhfeU (with 
long 4b) ; see A.S. Chron., ed. Plummer, ii, 389 ; Xemble's Cod. 
Dipl. (Index). The sense is * heath-field ' ; a descriptive name. 

Thbrfibld.— Possibly the Dereuelde in D.B. 20. Spelt Therefeld, 
H.R. ; Terefeld, Therefeud (both Anglo-French forms of There/eld), 
r.A., 1303; Terrefeld (for Therrefeld), B.B. Also Thyrefeld in 
a charter of Ecgfrith ; Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 389 ; Therefeld in 
a late copy of a charter in Thorpe, Diplomat, p. 383. The 
vowel e is often written by Norman scribes in place of the A.S. y ; 
and in all instances the above prefixes represent an A.S. Thyran^ 
gen. of Thyra, It is also spelt Thyrra^ as in Thyrranmerey Birch, 
Cart. Saxon., ii, 403, 1. 25. Thyra is a pet-name, related to Thurty 
Thttrty, or Thurwiy; see Searle's Onomasticon; and Thurwig is 
compounded of Tkor and wly (both with long vowels). 7%flr 
is ti^e same as ThoTy signifying < thunder,' and famiHar to all 
from its occurrence in Thursday; and toly means 'war.' The 
sense is ' Thyra's field.' 
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10. Ford. 

It occurs in Bayford, Buntingford, Hertford, Ickleford, Staple- 
ford, Stortford, Watford, Widford. Also in the hamlets Marford, 
Twyford, and Wainford. 

Batpobd. — Spelt Begesford, D.B. 3 (if the identification be 
right); Beyfwd, H.R. ; Beyford, Beiford, KB. The weak 
genitive Bagan (with long a) occurs in Bagan-toyrth ; see Birch, 
Cart. Saxon., iii, 96, 1. 29 ; and the strong form Bag or BSg is 
a variant of Bsag : see Sweet, O.E. Texts, p. 615 ; beag or hiah, 
*a ring, armlet,' in Bosworth's Diet., and bee (2), *a ring,' in 
K.E.D. Thus the sense is ' Beah's ford,' if D.B. be right ; or else 
* Beaga's ford.' It matters little. Of. Beagan-wil or BsBgen-wel, 
i.e. ' Beaga's well,' in Kemble's Index. 

BvirTiKGFOBi). — Spelt Buntingford^ H.B. Kemble*s Index has 
BunUnge-dio, For A.S. Buntinga ford, * ford of the Buntings ' or 
sons of Bunt. The name Bunt is not otherwise known; though 
Eemble has a Bunteks-pgt, i.e. ' BunteVs pit.' 

Hebtpobd. — Of this name we have a very early notice, viz., 
in Beda's Ecclesiastical Hist., bk. iv, c. 5, of which a manuscript 
copy of the eighth century is preserved in the Cambridge University 
Library. The text has ^^in loco qui dicitur Herutford"; audit 
refers to a council held at Hertford in the year 673. B[erut is the 
Old Anglian spelling of the word now spelt Jiart; hence the 
derivation of Hertford from a name meaning ' hart-ford ' is wholly 
beyond dispute. The A.S. spelling is JSeorot-ford, with the usual 
substitution of eo for e; see Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 49; A.S. Chron., 
an. 913. 

loKLEFOBD. — I have already shown (** Place-Names of Cambs.," 
p. 17) that lekleford is a contraction of Ickltng/ordf as appears 
from the Ramsay Chartulary. The important form Ikeling-ford 
occurs in F.A. The A.S. form was Iclinga ford, i.e. * ford of the 
Icelings ' or sons of Icel ; Iclinga being, regularly, the contracted 
form of Icelinga. Under the date 626 we are told thai Cnebba 
was Iceling, i.e. ' son of Icel ' ; and that Icel was the son of 
Eomser, who was fifth in descent from Woden; see A.S. Chron. 
This name has nothing at all to do with the Icenhild-way, as 
(sad to relate) is so constantly asserted. 

Staplepobd. — Spelt Stapelford, R.B. (1210); F.A. (1303); 
Stapulford in Kemble's Index. Already explained in my ^^ Place- 
Names of Cambs.," p. 62. The prefix is A.S. etapul, etapol, < an 
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upright post'^ by wliich, presumably, the ford was originally 
marked. 

Stobtfobd.— Formerly StorUford, D.B. 5; F.A. (1303). In 
a very late copy of an A.S. charter we find the name Storten-cumh 
with reference to a place in Wiltshire ; Birch, Cart. Saxon., ii, 106. 
Storte and Storten represent an A.S. Stortan, gen. of Storta; 
and this may have been the old name of the river Stort, if the 
river-name is old. The Dutch storten means Ho spill, to shed, 
to pour,* usually with violence ; also * to fall, to tumble ' ; 
Btorthad is a shower-bath, and stortvlood is a torrent. As the 
A.S. suffix -a is sometimes agential, the name Storta may have 
meant *pourer.' But river-names are usually of obscure origin, 
and no safe conclusion seems to be possible. The form is rather 
Teutonic than Celtic. 

Watford. — Spelt Watford in the will of JSthelgifu, ab. a.d. 946 ; 
Birch, Cart. Saxon., ii, 572; the dat. Watforda occurs in the 
Crawford Charters, ed. Napier and Stevenson, xi, 51, p. 25. The 
name Watancumb occurs in Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 342, 1. 4. 
This suggests that Watford is short for Watanford, ' Wata's ford.' 
For the name Wata see Searle's Onomasticon. The prefix in 
Watton seems to be different ; see p. 49. 

WimwED.— Spelt Wideford, Wideforde, D.B. 4 ; Wideford, R.B. 
(1166); rydyford,ll.^.\ ?ry<?t>r<?, F.A., vol. ii(1428); Widiford, 
Taxatio Ecdesiastica (1291). The spellings Wi/di, Vydy show 
that the name was formerly trisyllabic ; and it obviously corresponds 
to A.S. Withig-ford, just as Widley (Hants.) does to A.S. Withig- 
lea; Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii, 142. The names Withig-ford and 
Withig-mere occur together; Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii, 655; with 
reference to Hants. The sense is *■ withy-ford,' i.e. a ford where 
willows grow. Compare Widdial, in § 12, p. 30. 

Marfobd. — The prefix represents the A.S. m^-, short for mare^ 
* a boundary.' Mar-ford occurs twice in Kemble's Index ; and the 
prefix mar- is common, as in tnar-de, 'boundary oak,' mar-hrde, 
'boundary-brook.' Hence mere- in mere-stone, * a boundary-stone,' 
in Bacon's fifty-sixth Essay. It is near Wheathampstead. 

TwYFOBD. — ^A.S. tiol'ford, i.e. * double-ford ' ; where there are 
two fords near together ; on the authority of Beda, Eccl. Hist., iv, 
c. 28 {or 26) : '' in loco qui dicitur ad tuifyrdi, quod significat ad 
duplex uadum.^* 

Wainfobd. — I.e. * wain-ford ' ; a ford where a wain or waggon 
coiild get across. 
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11. Grave. 

As in Bygrave. 

Bygbayb. — The spellings are : BigravSy D.B. 7 ; Bygra/ce^ H.R. ; 
Beygrave^ F.A. We find at Biggrafan^ i.e. * at Bygrave,' in the 
will of iBthelstan ^theling; Thorpe, Diplomat., p. 561. Here 
Big- is the A.S. hig-y *hy,* in composition; and Big-grafan is 
a compound word, as is shown by the accent falling on the first 
syllable. Orafan is the dat. of grafa, not found in A.S., but 
cognate with the German weak masc. sb. graherif ' a ditch, trench, 
moat,' and a mere variant of A.S. graf{Gt. gr^^)i * a ditch, a grave.' 
One sense of big- in composition is ^neighbouring,' as in A.S. 
M-fylee, *a neighbouring people' (Sweet). We may assign to 
hig-grafa the sense of ' neighbouring entrenchment,' i.e. a partial 
circumvallation ; it intimates that the position had an entrench- 
ment near it exteiming for some distance, and partially protecting 
it. Or it may simply mean * beside the trench ' ; cf . By-water, 
By- well, and By-thorn in Hunts. 

12. Hall, Hale. 

As in Clothall, Shephall, Widdial. (Kelshall does not properly 
belong here; see under Hill, p. 34.) There is a hamlet named 
LufEenhall to the north-west of Ardeley. 

The modern spelling hall is misleading ; a better spelling would 
be hal or haU, The suflix is the hale, sb. (2) in the N.E.D. It 
represents 0. Merc, hale, A.S. heale, dat. case of 0. Merc, halhy 
A.S. healhy ^ a nook.' A special application of it was a nook of 
land at the bend of a river, or a piece of fiat alluvial land ; hence, 
a sheltered spot. The modem spelling of A.S. healh (nom.) is 
haugh, which see in N.E.D. 

Clothall.— Spelt CladheU, D.B. 6, 14J; Clothale, R.B. (1261); 
Cat.; F.A.; Clotehale, F.A. The spelling with a in D.B. is 
probably correct, as in Clat-ford (Hants.), Clat- worthy (Somers.) ; 
and in Clat-ford-tun, Clat-leah, in Kemble's Index. Clat is a 
well-known dialect word, meaning a clod of earth, or a clot ; the 
Dan. klat means a bit of ground, or a blot of ink. Clat is a vaiiant 
of elot, differing only in gradation. The sense is 'dotty nook,' 
or * nook containing a patch of (good) ground.' 

Shsphall. — The spellings are : Uscepehale, D.B. Sb ; Sehephale^ 
Cat., vol. ii (21 Edw. VI); Sepehale (for Shepehale), Index to 
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Charters (1151); SchepehaU, Taxatio Ecclesiastica (1291). The 
prefixed e in D.B. is due to the Norman inability to pronounce 
the initial sc with ease, and is to be neglected. II the second e in 
Scepehde^ ShepehaU is significant, the A.S. form was sc^apa heaU ; 
where aeSapa is the gen. pi. of sceap^ 'a sheep.' A similar 
instance is SeSapa-tvegj ' sheep- way/ in Kemble. Otherwise, the 
former factor is simply aeeap in composition. The sense is 

* sheep-nook.' 

WmniAL, Wtdmal.— Spelt WidiMe, D.B. 20J ; H.K. As in 
the case of Widford (p. 28) the prefix Widi- represents the A.S. 
wP6ig, *a withy or willow.' Thus the sense is a *nook where 
willows grow.' Kemble's Index shows that the prefix wP6ig is 
common. 

LuFFENHALL. — Spelt LufenhoU^ D.B. 6; eum Luffmhah in 
Kemble, Cod. Dipl., v, 250, in a late copy of a charter. The sense 
is ' LufPa's nook/ and the modem name should rather be LuffenhaU, 
Hale is for hale, 0. Merc, form of healeydi^i. of A.S. healh, Luffa 
is a personal name not recorded, but it occurs again in Luffen-ham 
in Eutlandshire. 

13. Ham. 

I here repeat what I have already said in my '' Place-Names 
of Cambs.," p. 19. Sam arises from two A.S. suffixes which were 
originally quite distinct ; see the excellent articles on JEam^ sb. (2), 
and Ham^ sb. (3) in the ITew Eng. Diet. ; and cf. Kemble, Cod. 
Dipl., iii, p. xxvii. The two A.S. forms are (1) ham (with short a), 
also appearing as hamm and hom^ with the sense of ' enclosure ' or 

* place fenced in,' connected with the modem E. verb to hem in ; 
and (2) ham, the unstressed form of A.S. Adm, mod. E. home, 
meaning a village or Tillage community. The two words are 
from different roots and wholly unconnected; but as there is no 
distinetion of form in the modem English names, the two will be 
taken together. They cannot always be distinguished. 

Examples : Aldenham, Hadham, Kewenham or Kewnham, 
Felham, Puttenham, Waltham Cross. There is also a Bumham 
Green ; and there are hamlets named Studham and Wickham. 

Albsnham. — Spelt Eldeham, D.B. 9. <<It was granted to 
Westminster Abbey by Offa in 785 (Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 339) ; 
and was confirmed by Edward the Confessor (Kemble, Cod. Dipl., 
iv, 190)"; Crawfurd Charters, ed. Napier and Stevenson, p. 96. 
At the former reference the spelling is ''®t iBldenham/' with 
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the variant Aldenham ; at the latter, '' at Aldenham." Another 
spelling is Ealdenham; Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iy, 177. The A.S. 
phrase is at tMm ealdan hdme, 'at the old home.' The -en- 
represents the -an of the dative of the weak form of the adjective, 
and answers to the -n- in ITewnham. See Newnham (below). 
In this case the suffix is certainly ' home.' 

Hadham.— Spelt Eadam (for Hadham), D.B. 4 ; JETadham, R.B. 
(1210). Also Hadham in Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 246 ; but the 
spelling is late. A fuller form is preserved in Haddenham 
(Cambs.), spelt Jffadanhdm in Eemble, Cod. Dipl., vi, 98. The 
suffix is therefore hdnij ' home ' ; and the sense is * Hseda's home.' 
See '*Place-Names of Cambs.," p. 22. 

Newnham. — Nevham or Neuham^ D.B. 9. But a better spelling 
is Newenham^ in the Bamsey Chartulary. The A.S. phrase is 
mt tham niwan hdmsj 'at the new home.' The suffix in this case 
is * home.' See " Place-Names of Cambs.," p. 22. 

Pblham.— Spelt Peleham, D.B. 4i ; Felham, R.B. ; F.A. The 
prefix is closely related to the Pels- in Pelsall, Staffordshire, 
respecting which Mr. Duignan, in his "Staffordshire Place-Names," 
records the spellings PeoUhaU (994) and PeleshaU^ D.B. The 
spelling Peleham suggests A.S. Peolan, gen. of Peola, the weak 
form corresponding to A.S. Peoles, gen. of Peol, The spelling 
Pioles, variant of PeoleSy occurs again in Ptolea cUfes ; Birch, Cart. 
Saxon., iii, 590, 1. 3. The form Peol is thus confirmed. The 
sense is * Peola's ham ' or * Peola's home.' A later form of Peola 
would be Pela. 

Peldon, in Essex, has not the same origin, as it answers to an 
older form Peltandun. And I may add that Norden, in an 
unconsciously comic manner, once suggested a derivation from 
the A.S. pell^ * a water- spring ' This wonderful pell is a mis- 
reading of well, owing to the close similarity of the A.S. symbols 
for p and to. Similarly the A.S. pa^el, * a pail,' has been misread 
as tva^el; and mnpel, ^ a, wimple,' as pinpelj explained as 
* a pimple ' ! 

In Fumeaux Pelham, it appears that the prefix related originally 
to Simon de Fumeux, who was lord of the manor in the time 
of Edw. I; see Chauncy. I find it in the Hundred Rolls 
as Pelham Fumeux. In Stockin Pelham, which, according to 
Chauncy, was the old spelling, the prefix may be the A.S. stoeeen^ 
'built of stocks' or logs; with the adjectival -en, as seen 
in wood-en, I find Stockene Pelham in H.R. ; which goes far 
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towardB proving the point. As to Brent Felliam, otherwise Burnt 
Pelham, the name is traced by Chauncy to a great fire that 
occurred there in the time of Henry I ; and we are referred by 
Cussans to a statement by Norden that, in 1598, traces stiU 
remained of buildings that had been destroyed by this fire, four 
and a half centuries previously ! It may be so ; but it is worth 
while saying that the old words hrmt, * steep^' and hrent, * burnt,' 
have been much confused; and that, in some place-names, the 
reference is to the former. In the present case the best evidence 
to the right meaning is given by the fact that it was actually 
called Pelham Arsa in 1291 (Taxatio Ecdesiastica). 

PUTT1OTHA.M. — Spelt Puteham (for Putenham\ D.B. 53; R.B. 
(1210) ; but better spelt Putmham in H.K. From the personal 
name Putta, of which the gen. case was Puttan. See other 
examples, as Puttan-stapul, Puttan ealh, Puttan crundel, Puttan- 
pyt, in the Crawford Charters, p. 56. Hence Puttenham as a 
personal name. The sense is ' Putta's ham ' or ' Putta's home.' 

Waltham Cboss, near Waltham Abbey, which is in Essex. 
Spelt Waltham, D.B. 13; JFaltham, R.B. (1210). The apparently 
simple solution given in Taylor s ''ITames and their Histories," as 
meaning ' an enclosure in a wood,' is doubly wrong. It is open 
to two objections, viz., that the A.S. tvalt or tvealt does not mean 
'a wood,' and that ham (in this instance) does not mean 'an 
enclosure.* What is meant is really conjectural, viz., that JFalt- 
may be an error for, or later pronunciation of, A.S. weald, ' a wood, 
forest.' This seems to be wholly negatived by the fact that the 
A.S. form Waltham or Wealtham occurs at least thirteen times 
in Kemble's Index, whilst the imagined form Wealdham .is only 
once represented (by Uualdham) in an obviously spurious charter. 
To be exact, the spellings in Eemble's edition of the charters are 
as follows : — Wealthdm (with accent on a, marking it as long) in 
charters Nos. 642, 813, 1134, 1192, 1303; Wealtham, Nos. 608, 
1094; Walthdm, No. 844; Waltham, Nos. 363, 464, 532, 812, 
1085; Wealtam, Nos. 603, 1092; Wal^am (with crossed d for th) 
in a spurious charter (988), wrongly; Uualdham, in No. 992, 
which is also spurious. The most curious entry is in a charter 
printed by Earle, dated 909, in which we find the words "to 
Wealthseminga mearce," i.e., to the boundary of the Wealthsemings, 
or dwellers in Wealtham. Here the mutation of the (long) a to 
the (long) a proves beyond all doubt that the suffix was really 
'hdmj and not -ham; and it therefore means 'home.' 
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As the suffix meaning ' home ' is usually attached to a personal 
name, we must suppose the former syllable to represent such 
a name, and the suffix to be weak. This gives us *Wealtan, gen. 
of a form *Wealta, the sense of which is unknown. (I use the 
asterisk, as usual, as the mark of a hypothetical form.) The only 
f4^aU' known in English is the root of the verb to welter ; cf. A.S. 
waltany *• to roll.' Hence was formed an adj. wealth ' liable to roll, 
unsteady, infirm,' which is only known from its occurrence in the 
negative form un-wealt, * not liable to roll, steady,' applied to ships ; 
in the A.S. Chron., an. 897. There is likewise a cognate Icel. adj. 
valtTf meaning 'reeling, easily upset.' This shows that wealta 
could have been used as an epithet or nickname, with the sense 
'unsteady' or 'infirm' ; and such depreciatory epithets were 
common. I accordingly suggest that the original sense of Waltham 
was * Wealta's home,' or in the Anglian dialect * Walta's home.' 
It has nothing whatever to do with the Norman name Walter, of 
which the A.S. equivalent was Weald-here. 

BuBNHAH Qbeek. — A.S. Bttrn-Mm, Bumham (in Somerset); 
from A.S. humj * a stream,' and hdm, * home ' (§ 1). 

Studham. — Spelt Stodham in Thorpe, Dipl. ^vi Saxon., p. 375, 
1. 4. The was long, giving later oo, which has been shortened. 
And the a was short, ham here meaning ' enclosure.' From A.S. 
etod, *a stud of horses,' and ham, hamm, 'enclosure.' Cf. A.S. 
stod'fald, ' a stud -fold, paddock.' Studham is not far from Luton, 
and is now considered as belonging to Bedfordshire. 

WiCKHAH. — ^A common name; lit. * village-home.' From A.S. 
wJCy 'a wick or village' (borrowed from Lat. ulcus), and ham, 

* a home.' 

14. Haw. 

NoBTHAw, NoBTH HAW. — Spelt Northhawe, Cat. From A.S. haga, 

* a haw, a hedge'; cf. £. haw-thorn. Used, apparently, in the more 
extended sense of 'coppice'; for we find "sylvam quae dicitur 
North haga^^ ; Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, i, 63. 

16. Hey, Hay. 

The Mid. Eng. heye is the modem E. hay, sb. (2) in the IN'.E.D., 
and signifies a hedge. The A.S. form is hege, from the same root 
as E. hedge, but with a different suffix in the parent language. 
Example : Oxhey. 
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OzHET is a hamlet in the parish of Watford. The A.S. form 
occurs in charter No. xi of the Crawford Charters, pr. by Napier 
and Stevenson, p. 24. We there find the dat. case Oxangehsege ; 
where oxan is the gen. case of oxa, 'an ox ' ; and gehmge is the 
same as K(Bge^ variant of h$ge (above), which is both a nom. and 
a dat. form. Hence the Mid. Eng. hayward, ' a hedge- warden,' and 
Hayward as a proper name. It is a singular fact that a cognate 
High-German word produced a Norman form haye, and the modem 
F. haie, with the same sense. The meaning of Oxhey is ' ox-hedge ' ; 
a descriptive term. 

16. Hern, Hirn. 

This is the E. hem or him, *a comer, nook, or hiding-place,' 
fully explained in the N.E.D., at p. 245 of the letter H. The 
A.S. form is ht/me ; and the form hirne occurs twice in Chaucer. 
Perhaps we have an instance in Walkem. 

Walkbrn.— Spelt WMeme. F.A. (1303). Probably for Walk- 
lieme, the A being lost in the stressless syllable. In D.6. the 
name appears as Walehra, fol. 21, col. 2; without the suffix. 
I can only explain this as representing an A.S. form weaUera, gen. 
pi. of wedlceref 'a fuller,' prov. E. walker. Thus the sense would 
seem to be 'fullers' comer.' 

1*7. HiU. 

As in Kelshall, formerly Kelshill. Cussans remarks that it is 
^* situated on the range of chalk hills overlooking the valley of 
llingtale." The same suffix occurs in Hockerill, the name of 
a hamlet. 

Kblshall. — Spellings : CheUselle (for KelesheUe), D.B. 7 (as the 
D.B. ehe, ehi, are for ke, k%) ; Keleshulle, R.B. ; KelleehuH, ^ehhiU, 
F.A. ; KelUshyllt Cat., vol. ii. We also find Keleshelle, in a late 
charter, in Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 246. As the forms helle, hulU, 
hull, hyll, hill, are all from A.S. hyll, 'a hill,' there can bene doubt 
as to the suffix. See Hill in N.E.D. The form KeUs in D.B. and 
E.B., with a single /, is significant ; the vowel was at first long. 
Perhaps Keles represents A.S. CSoles, gen. of Ciol, a known 
personal name. Ceoles occurs again in a place-name CioUs eumh ; 
in Kemble's Index. The name C^ol occurs twice ; one CSol was 
an early king of Wessex, in 591 ; A.S. Chronicle. Another CSol 
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was witness to Offa's charter granting lands at Cashiobury to 
St. Albans; Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 373. But the name CSol 
should have produced a form Chele ; the right form for producing 
ITslsB would have been an A.S. *Cdel or *Cil ; cf. the Tudor E. keel, 
* to cool,' from the A.S. eSlan, * to cool.* We know, at any rate, 
that JSTelshall meant originally a hill, named from a man whose 
name could be written as Kel in Norman times. 

HoGKSRiLL. — I have been favoured with some old spellings ; viz. 
JETokerhulle, Bental, temp. Hen. Ill; Sbkerhille, Court Bolls 
(Picott's Manor), 1427; JSokerell, Churchwardens' Accounts, 1491. 
I also find Hokerhulle in Qesta Abbatum S. Albani, i, 474 ; though 
this refers to a place near St. Albans. It is near Bishop Stortford, 
and is approached by a hill. The Mid. Eng. hulle, hille^ helle^ all 
occur in the sense of ' hill ' ; so that there can be no doubt as to 
the suffix. 

The prefix Sbker- suggests A.S. JETOcere, found once as a nick- 
name, and equivalent to the modem Hooker; from A.S. hde, 
'a hook.' The absence of » before -t//, -hill, suggests that the 
derivation is not from the gen. sing. Sdcerea, but from the gen. pi. 
Hdeera. Thus the probable sense is * Hookers' hill,' or * lull of the 
Hookers.' A hooker was one who abstracted small things (e.g. 
brushwood or stray trifles) by the help of a hook ; hence, a petty 
thief. See the examples in the New Eng. Dictionary. 

18. Hoe. 

As in Bengeo, Queen Hoo; also in Cashio. The A.S. hdh, 
' a heel,' also a projecting edge of land, spur or projecting slope of 
a hill, is the mod. E. hoe, sb. (1) in the N.E.D. It was developed 
in two ways. The nom. hdh lost the final guttural, and became 
hoo ; the dat. hd^e became howe, and finally hoe. Of the latter, 
a dialectal form is also found as haw (N.E.D.); but haw might 
also be a variant of the northern E. how, * a hill,' which is not an 
E., but a Scandinavian word, from 0. Norse haugr, * a hill, an 
eminence,' allied to Gothic hauhs, * high.' It may not always be 
possible to separate the two words, or to distinguish haw, * a hill,' 
from haw, *a hedge' ; though in Northaw we have certainly the 
latter. There are also (I am informed) hamlets named Almshoe, 
Shaftenhoe, Sharpenhoe, and Stagenhoe. 

Bbngbo.— Formerly Beningeho, R.B. (1210); Beninghoo, F.A. ; 
Benigho (probably an error for Beningho), H.R.; Beningho, Taxatio 
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Ecclesiastica (1291). For Beninge-ho, where ho represents A.S. 
hdge, as above. Beninge is for Benninga^ gen. of Benmngat, pi., 
the Bennings or sons of Benna, who are again represented in 
Bennington (both in Herts, and Lines.). The name Benna is also 
known as occurring in Bennan-beorg and Bennan-eumh in Kemble's 
Index ; and probably in Benwick, Cambs. See " Place-Kames of 
Cambs.," p. 28. The sense is the ^ hoe of the Bennings.' In D.B. 
it is miswritten Belingehou, I6h ; just as Bennington is miswiitten 
Belmtone, 19. 

Cashio ; the name of a hundred ; see Cassiobuby in § 2, p. 17. 

QuBBN Hoo ; N.E. of Tewin. From quean and hoo, for A.S. hdh; 
as above. The remarkable spelling Qwmhatve occurs in the Index 
to Charters (1313) ; which might suggest an explanation of Korth 
Haw as belonging here rather than to haw, ' a hedge,' if it were 
not for the fortunate fact that in the latter instance the form haga 
is actually found. And see QuimBUBY (p. 18). Moreover, it is 
probable that qtteen here represents A.S. ewefum, gen. of ewene, 

* a woman, a quean,' rather than A.S. cwene, gen. of cwen, 

* a queen.' The two words were originally distinct, though from 
the same root. They are rightly explained in my Concise Etym. 
Diet. (1901), though incorrectly confused in previous editions. 
The sense is ' woman's hoe,' or spur of a hill. 

Little Alkshoe. — Spelt Ahneshou, D.B. 5h; Almesho, F.A. 
The suffix hoe^ 'spur of a hill,' represents the A.S. dat. hoge, as 
shown above. The prefix Akn-es is the gen. of Aim-, evidently a 
much contracted name. It most likely represents ^thehn, a later 
and shorter form of JStheUhehn (* noble-helm'); two examples of 
uWielm occur in Kemble's Index, viz. JBthelmes hangra and 
^^hehnes Mine, Or it might represent ASHf-helm; or even B^lh- 
helm. Want of older evidence leaves us rather helpless. Little 
Almshoe and Almshoe Bury are near Ippollitts. 

Shaftsnhoe. — ^Near Barley. Shafien- represents A.S. Sceaftany 
gen. of Seeafta^ a pet-name for some such name as Sceaft-here, 
Soeafi'ldOf Sceaft-weald^ or Sceafi-wine, all of which occur. The 
strong form Sceafi occurs in Shafts-bury. For -hoSj see p. 35. 

Shabpenhoe. — For -hoe, see above. Sharpen- represents A. 8. 
scearpan, from scearp^ 'sharp.' But it may have been a man's 
name, as Sharp is now; for Kemble has Scearpen-ham^ Le. 
^Scearpa's home.' So also Sharpenhoe is 'Scearpa's hill-spur.' 

Stagenhoe. — Spelt Stagnehau, D.B. 14. Thus the g seems to 
have been hard, and must therefore have been double in A.S. 
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The D.B. form suggests A.S. 9taegena (= 9taggma\ gen. pi. of the 
weak sb. Btaega (= Btagga), ' a stag,' only known from a single 
passage in the Laws of Cnut, No. 24 : '^ Sed si regalem feram, 
quam Angli staggon appellant"; Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i, 429. 
Here ttaggon should be staegan^ ace, in A.S. spelling. If this 
name means 'Stags' hoe,' it is of importance, as old quotations 
for 9tag are rare. Stagenhoe lies to the west of St. Paul's Walden. 

19. Hunt. 

As in Cheshunt. 

GHESHxnn:. — ^Formerly Ceatrehunt, D.B. 1 1 ; R.B. ; Ceatrehonte, 
H.R. ; CeatrehunU, Cat.; CeaUrhonte, F.A. (1303); Chesthunte, 
F.A. (1402). It is therefore short for Chesterhunt, which became 
Ghesthunt about a.d. 1400 ; and finally Cheshunt. The spellings 
are Anglo-French, all except the last, with the characteristic ce for 
ehsj and (sometimes) on for un. The former part raises no 
difficulty; it is obviously from the A.S. eeaster^ a Wessex spelling 
of the borrowed Latin word castra, ' a camp, an encampment * ; 
applied to a place where a Koman encampment had once been 
known to exist ; see Chester in the K.E.D. But the latter part is 
difficult; D.B. and R.B., by the default of their Norman scribe-, 
have dropped the final -$ found elsewhere, which is essential, aod 
probably represents the A.S. gen. suffix -an. The word huht 
cannot mean chase or hunting-ground, as this sense is no older 
than 1857 ; it can only represent hunt in the sense of ' huntsman,' 
from A.S. hunta^ 'a huntsman' ; see hunt^ sb. (1) in the N.E.D., 
and observe that the mod. £. Hunt^ as a surname, has this origin. 
The whole name is one of possession, and should represent 
a genitive, as when we say ' Smith's ' instead of ' Smith's house.' 
The A.S. form should be eeaster-huntan, * the Chester- huntsman's ' ; 
named from a huntsman who had settled in a place that had once 
been a site of a Eoman camp. Compare A.S. ceaster-waru, pL, 
' townsmen ' ; eeaater-huendf ' a dweller in a eastrum ' ; eeaster-hof, 
« a city dwelling,' etc. 

20. -ing. 

The A.S. suffix -tng was used as equivalent to ' son of ' ; as in 
the A.S. Chronicle, an. 697, where Cynric is said to be Cerdic-ing, 
i.e. son of Cerdic. It was common also in the pi. form -ingas^ i.e. 
'sons of, family of,' or Vtribe of.' Examples occur in Braughing^ 
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Tewin (for Tewing), Throcking, Tring ; also in Bennington, 
Wallington, wHch are considered under the suffix -ton ; and even 
in Bengeo, considered under the suffix -hoe (§ 18). "We must 
not make the common mistake of confusing this suffix with the 
Northern word »n^, ' a meadow ' ; for which see N.E.D. 

BmxTGHiKe; which is also the name of a hundred. Spellings 
are: Braehingey D.B. 12, 133; Braehinge^ Brauehinge^ H.E. ; 
Brdkinge, Brakinghe, B.B. ; Brauhing, Braghing^ F.A. The u was 
eyolved hefore the guttural sound. The A.S. dat. pi. form appears 
as Braheingum, in the WiU of -^thelgifu, about 946 ; Birch, Cart. 
Saxon., ii, 571. From the personal name Braheay also spelt 
Braeha; see Birch, Cart. Saxon., ii, 516. Braughing thus repre- 
sents A.S. Braehinga, the gen. pL of possession. It means the 
place * of the sons or family of Braeha ' or Brahca. The retention 
of the guttural shows that the true name-form could hardly have 
been Braeca, though this spelling is found as a variant of Braeha 
in the passage last referred to. 

Tewin. — For Tewing; spelt Teuuinge (i.e. T&wtnge), D.B. 19 J; 
also Th&unge (for Teuinge), D.B. 73; Tewinge^ H.R. ; Tiwingey 
11.B. (1166); Tetogngge, Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani (index). 
The A.S. dat. pi. Tiwingum occurs in Birch, Cart. Saxon., ii, 571. 
Tewin represents A.S. Tiwinga, the gen. pi. of possession; and 
means the place * of the Tiwings ' or * sons of Tiw.' Tiw is 
a famous name, equiyalent to the Latin Mars as regards his 
divinity, but to the Greek Zeus as regards the form of his name. 
It is chiefly celebrated as occurring in Tuesday, the day of Tiw. 

Thkockiwo. — ^Formerly Ttoehinge (for Throkinge)^ D.B. 63; 
Throekinge, Cat. ; Throkkgng, F.A. (1303). It represents A.S. 
Throcingay gen. pi. of possession ; meaning the place ' of the 
Throcings' or sons of Throe. Throe is a personal name, known 
only from its occurrence in Throe-lrig (Throe-bridge) and Throo 
mere in Kemble's Index; also in Throck-ley (lOiumb.) and Throck- 
morton (Wore). 

Teino. — Spelt Trevinga (for Treuinga), D.B. 53; Trevng (for 
Treuing), D.B. 10; Treunge (for Treuinge\ D.B. 113; Traynge, 
R.B. (1211); Trehynge, F.A. (1303); Trenge, Gesta Abbatum 
Mon. S. Albani, ii, 151. We have sufficient evidence to show that 
the form was once dissyllabic (exclusive of the final -e for -a), and 
that it ended in -inge (for -inga). It was therefore named from 
a patronymic in -ing, like the names above. But the evidence 
only gives the first syllable as I^eu-, Trek-; from which the 
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origiiial fonn cannot be concluded with certainty. As the Norman 
# may represent an A.S. y, a possible form is perhaps ^y-, which 
occurs in DygUn^, recorded as an East Anglian name in Sweet, 
Oldest Eng. Texts, p. 171, 1. 120. The name 2V»> (probably 
written for Dysf) occurs in Ingulfs "Historia Croylandensis " 
(Searle). That Tring represents a place once occupied by 
Trygings or *sons of Tryg* is the best guess which I can 
make at present. Perhaps it is worth while to mention the 
forms THking-ham (Kemble, Cod. DipL, v, 8, 1. 4) and Droken- 
koU (Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 41) as containing the theme Troe-t 
or (with mutation) Trye-. The spelling Trikingham is rather 
late Norman, and the former « may stand for y. 

21. Land. 

As in Buckland. 

BnoKLAKn. — ^^\i Boehelande (for Bokdandi), D.B. 6^; Boelande, 
R.B. (1210); Baelaund, F.A. ; Boelands, Cat, vol. ii; Boeknd, 
Taxatio Ecclesiastica (1291). Buckland is a common place-name ; 
and Buckland (Berks.) is written hocland in Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii, 
205. The o was long, and Buckland is a shortened form of Book- 
land. The N.E.D., s.v. Booklmdy has the following : " The Old 
English name for land taken from tkefoleland or common land, and 
granted by hdc or written charter to a private owner; thus, at 
length, applied to all land that was not foleland. Hence the 
common place-name Buckland." 

22. -let. 

As in Badlett ; on the road from Elstree to St. Albans. The 
sense is doubtful. Perhaps Bad* may stand for A.S. rdd, ' a road ' ; 
and 'let may possibly represent the A.S. -lat, or ge-ldtf 
'a meeting-point.' If so, the sense is ^a junction of roads.' 

23. Ley, Lea. 

Examples: Ardeley, Barley, Chorley, Graveley, Langley, Lilley, 
Offley, Shenley, Thorley, Wormley, "Wymondley. The history of 
the word ha i& not altogether dear, because, as shown in the 
N.E.D., the A.S. Uah, 'a tract of cultivated land,' has been 
confused with the adjectival lea, meaning 'fallow/ as well as with 
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the word fo», * a pasture,' evolved out of lease, ' a pasture,' whicli 
was sometimes imagined to be a plural form. On the whole, it is 
best to refer it to the A.S. Uah, as above, or to the A.S. liage^ dat. 
case of the same, with the sense of * lea ' or * field.' 

The same suffix occurs in many names of small hamlets; 
as Apsley, Bromley, Crawley, Croxley, Cuffley, Dudley, Musley, 
Pendley, Rabley, Wakeley, Wickley. 

Aedblet, or Taedley. — Both spellings are in Bacon's Atlas; 
Ardeley only, in Philips' Atlas; and Yardley only, in Pigot 
(1831). The prefixed y is unoriginal. Spellings are: JErdeUi, 
D.B. U ; BrdeU, R.B. ; ErdeUye, H.R. The corresponding A.S. 
form is JEardeleahy of which the dat. UardeUage occurs in Birch, 
Cart. Saxon., ii, 461 ; with the various readings JErdelege, 
JErdsUgam. But it is also Ardeleage in a spurious charter ; 
Kemble, Cod. DipL, v, 250. The e in the middle of the word 
is noticeable, as it seems to preclude immediate derivation from 
eardy * a dwelling-place,' in composition. It may better represent 
JEardafty gen. case of EwrdUy a pet-name for one of the numerous 
names commencing with Ewrd-y as E£trdhelm, -red, -wine, -wulf, 
-weard. The ultimate source is the same either way. The A.S. 
eard is cognate with the Old Saxon ardy * a dwelling-place,' which 
occurs in the Heliand, 1. 1125. It is quite distinct from ya/rdy 
A.S. gewrd. The probable sense is * Earda's lea.' 

Baklet.— Spelt Berlaiy D.B. 6, 16; Bm^leey F.A. The A.S. 
spelling is Beranllay in a charter granting land to St. Albans; 
Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 269. Beran is the gen. of Bera, also spelt 
Bd&ray as in Baran-fordy Barford; Birch, Cart. Saxon., ii, 301. 
The sense is ' Basra's lea.' It differs in origin from the modem 
E. harley in both syllables ; see the latter in the N.E.D. 

Choelbt, as in Chorley Wood, near Rickmansworth. I suppose 
this to stand for ChorUleyy where ChorU represents the A.S. gen. pi. 
Ceorla, appearing in many place-names, as in Ceorla-cumb, -den, 
-geat, 'graiy -pyt, -tun ; all in Kemble's Index. Thus Chorl-ton, 
in Lanes, and Lines., answers to Ceorla-tun, as above ; but the usual 
modem form is Charl-ton ; cf . also Charl-combe, Somerset. In 
common speech the usual development of A.S. eeorl is ehurl. The 
forms chorlisehe and carlysche are both given in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum (1440) as variants of our adj. chwrlishy and our dialects 
have the form choUous (for chorloui) in the same sense; see the 
Eng. Dial. Diet. The sense is ' churls' lea,' from the gen. plural, 
not the gen. singular. 
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GsiTELEY. — Spelt Grauslai, D.B. 5h. From k.S.ffraf, *a trencli'; 
see "Place-Names of Cambs.," p. 65. The sense is * field with a 
trench.' The prefix is quite distinct from any connection with grove, 

Langlet. — Spelt Zangelei, D.B. lOb; Zangelat, D.B. 83. Also 
LangaUgey dat., Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 296 ; more correctly Langan- 
leaga, id., v, 84. Here langan is the weak dat. of langj *' long ' ; 
and Uaga is the dat. of Uah, ^ a lea.' The sense is simply ^ long lea.' 

LiLiAT.— Spelt LinUi in D.B. 173; cf. Linlega, LinleySf R.B. 
(1210) ; Linlee, ZiUey, H.E. The old name LinUy became LilUy^ 
by assimilation of nl to U, The dat. Un-Uahe occurs in Birch, 
Cart. Saxon., iii, 588. The A.S. lln^ 'flax,' was borrowed from 
Latin. The sense is ' flax-lea.' 

Geflet. — Spelt OffeUi, D.B. 23. Also OffanUgey dat., in 
^thelgifu's will ; Thorpe, Diplomat., p. 498. The sense is 
'Of^a's lea.' There are more than a dozen men of this name 
on record ; it was doubtless a common name enough. 

Shbklbt. — Formerly Scenl&ij D.B. 8, 10 ; Smlai (for Shenlai), 
D.B. 16 ; Sehenlesy H.B. There is a Shenfield in Essex, answering 
to A.S. seen-feld, 'fair or beautiful field' ; from the A.S. seine, 

* fair,' lit. ' showy.' The word is not allied, as it is often guessed 
to be, to A.S. sclnarif *to shine,' but rather to A.S. sceawtan, 

* to show ' ; just as the G. schdn, * beautiful,' is to G. sehauen. 
The sense is ' fair lea.' 

Thoelet.— Spelt Torlei (for Thorlet), D.B. 5, 17 ; Tharle, H.R. ; 
Tharleye, F.A. (1303). As to this name I am in some doubt. 
The rather obvious notion of connecting it with the god Thor is 
not wholly satisfactory, as we should in that case expect the gen. 
suffix '$8 (later -«) to be retained; as in Thoresby, Thoresway 
(Lines.), Thursby (Cumb.), Thursford (I^orf.), Thursley (Suff.), 
and the like. On the other hand, we find Thurleigh (Beds.), 
Thurlow (Suff.), and Thurton (iN'orf.) ; so that this may really be 
the right solution. Perhaps the absence of the s indicates that the 
lea was named in honour of the god Thor, and not from a man of 
that name. There is another Thorley in the Isle of Wight. An 
altematiye is to guess that it was originally Thomley, from 
' thorn ' ; but there is no evidence to support this, and the n 
would have been indicated, and might well have remained. 

"WoEMLET. — Spelt FTermelaif D.B. 1 1 ; Wurmelea in a late 
charter, Eemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 178; Wrmeleta (tor Wurmeleia), 
id., iv, 156 ; Wirmelege, Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, i, 418. 
Apparently for A.S. Wurman-leah, where Wurma would be a 
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pet-name for a name beginning with Wurm, such as Wnzm-beorlit, 
-beald, -gaer, -here. The sense is * Wurma's lea.' 

WTMONDLEY.^Spelt Witnundeslai, D.B. Ih, 5h; WMemundeUy 
R.B. ; WilmundeU, K.E. ; WiUmundeU, F.A. ; WiUmundMUa, T.N. 
The A.S. form is Wthnundes-Ua, in the Hatfield document printed 
in Kemble, Cod. Dipl., vi, 212. The sense is 'Wilmund's lea.* 
Three other examples of the name Wilmund are known. 

Yabdlet ; more correctly Ardeley ; see Abdelbt, p. 40. 

Apslet End. — The prefix Aps- is the A.S. ops, * an aspen-tree.' 
The A.S. form JBps-leah occurs in Kemble's Index. It lies to 
the north of King's Langley. 

Bbomley. — A common name; A.S. JSrdm-leah; from A.S. hr(knj 
' broom ' (the plant), and leak, ' lea.' 

Ceawlbt Wood. — Crawley is a variant of Crowley; A.S. 
Crawan-Uah (Kemble). Crdwan is the gen. case of crdwey 'a crow«' 
a fem. sb., which was also used as a female name. 

Cbozley Gbeev. — Spelt Crokesles, Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, 
iii, 10. From A.S. Croeces^ gen. of Croee^ a known name. 

CxTPFLET. — A.S. Cufan-Ua; Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii, 89, 1. 12. 
From Cufan^ gen. case of Cufa, a personal name. We find also 
the names Cuf and Cuffa (Mod. E. Cuff). Cnffley (or Coffleys) is 
not far from Northaw. The sense is ' CufPa's lea.' 

Dudley Hill. — From A.S. Duddan^ gen. of Dudda^ a rather 
common personal name. The sense is ' Dudda's lea.' 

MusLBT. — ^We also find Mus-bury (Dev.), Musgrave (Westd.), 
Mus-ton (Yks.), Mus-well Hill (Middx.). In all cases it may 
represent mus-f for A.S. mUs, 'a mouse' ; the u being shortened 
before shy «y, sty sw, si. The sense is ' mouse-lea.' 

Pendlet.— Spelt Pentlai^ D.B. 10. For A.S. Pendan liah, 
'Penda's lea.' The fierce Penda, king of Mercia, was a famous 
man in the seventh century. Pendley is near Tring. 

Bablet. — Here Bah- may represent the A.S. Eaban^ gen. of 
Malay a name which occurs in a Kentish charter; Birch, Cart* 
Saxon., i, 68. Babley, i.e. * Baba's lea,' is near Shenley. 

BoxLET. — Boxley is to the south of Willian. For A.S. Srdees 
liahj i.e. ' Book's lea ' ; where Book is a man's name. 

Wakelet.— Spelt Waehelei (for Wakelei), D.B. 11, 12. From 
A.S. ioacUj 'a wake, a watch, a vigil'; also, an annual village 
merry-making ; see Century Diet. The sense is * a lea (field) in 
which wakes were formerly held.' 

WiciLBT. — Here Wick- means ' tillage,' as explained in § 35. 
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24. Mead. 

As in Hormead, where mead means ' meadow.' 

KoBMEAD. — Formerly Soremede, D.B. 12; SarmedSy R.B. 
(1210) ; Hbrmedef H.B. We have the same prefix in A.S. 
hor-pyt, * a mud-pit, or muddy pit,* and in hor-wylla, * a muddy 
well' ; Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iii, 162, 77. From A.S. horu, * dirt.' 
The sense is * muddy mead.' 

26. MiU. 

As in Westmill, to the south of Buntingford. 

Westhill needs no explanation ; but the spellings are interesting. 
We find: JTestmele (for JTestmelle), D.B. 13; Westmelle, H.R. ; 
WesttnuU, F.A. (1303). The A.S. mtflen, myln^ * a mill,' produced 
the Mid. Eng. myln^ miln, mtdne ; whence, later, miller mulU ; and 
finally, mtll. The spelling melle is Korman, with e for A.S. y. 
The A.S. myhn is for mulinay a late form of Lat. molina. So that 
the word miU is not English, but Latin. 

26. Bidge. 

As in Fuckeridge, Bidge, Sandridge, Thundridge, Totteridge. 
Bidge means the 'back ' of a hill ; from A.S. hryoy, * back.' 

FucKEjLiDGE. — For A.S. Fuean-hrycy, i.e. * goblin's ridge.' The 
A.S. Fncan occurs in Fucan-wyl (Puckwell?) in Kemble's Index. 
The word puea, * a goblin,* whence 'M.,^.pouks (in Piers Plowman) 
and Puck in Shakespeare, is not in Bosworth's A.S. Diet., but it 
occurs in Napier's A.S. Glosses, p. 191, 1. 2, with an explanatory 
note. The vowel-shortening is precisely the same as in the case of 
A.S. dnea, M.E. dauke^ E. duck. The -e- in Fuek-e-rtdye represents 
M.E. -en, for A.S. -an, the termination of the gen. case. 

We find Fothenruyge in F.A. (1303). This is miswritten for 
Fochenruyye, yariant of Foken-rugge, Here Foken represents the 
A.S. Fucan, and ruyye is a Mid. E. form due to the A.S. hryoy, 

BiBGE. — Near South Mimms. Named from the range of hills in 
its neighbourhood. 

SAin>Bn)GE. — Spelt Sandrtye^ D.B. 8; Sandryyye, Cat.; Scmd^ 
ruyye^ Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, iii, 73. From sand and 
ridye. 

THnin)BToeE. — Spelt Tannnch (for Thonrioh, with n repeated by 
mistake), D.B. 6h; Thondryeh, F.A., vol. ii (1428); Thundrych, 
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Cat., vol. ii. For A.S. thunor-hryegy i.e. * thunder-ridge ' ; where 
the reference is, prohably, to Thunor, one of the English names of 
Thor, the thunder-god. 

ToTTBBiDGE. — Not iu D.B. ; spelt Taterug^ Tateryche^ F.A.; 
Taterugge^ F.A., vol. ii (1402-28); Tatarygg, Amundesham's 
Annals of St. Albans, ed. Eiley (1870), i, 13. The former part 
of the word represents A.S. Tatan, gen. of Tata, a common pet- 
name for Tat-helm, Tat-here, and others. According to Sweet 
(O.E. Texts, p. 592), the a was long, and would therefore change 
to a long Of which was afterwards shortened. Thus the sense is 
« Tata's ridge.' 

27. Stead. 

From the A.S. stede, *& stead, place, station, site.' As in 
Berkhamstead, Flamstead, Hemel Hempstead, Stanstead, Wheat- 
hampstead. There are hamlets named Cockhampstead and Kut- 
hampstead. 

Bebkhahsteai). — Spelt JSerehehamstede (for S&riehamstede), D.B. 
10, 21 ; JBerehamsted, H.E. ; JBerehamstede, E.B. (1166); JSerkham- 
Btede, F. A. (1303). It answers, in form, to the A.S. JBeorhhamstedef 
in the A.S. Chronicle, an. 1066 (MS. D.), whether it is the same 
place or not. The k arose from a Norman substitution of k for the 
A.S. guttural h. The A.S. heorh means ' a hill,' and is cognate 
with G. herg ; the A.S. hdmstede means ' a homestead,' and Kemble 
notes that it occurs after heorh, dun, Man, sidn, and the like ; see 
his Codex Diplomaticus, vol. iii, p. xxxviii. Thus the sense is 

* hill-homestead.' The statement, in the Index to Earle's Charters, 
that the form JBeorehamstede occurs in Kemble's Charter No. 39 is 
an error ; the charter is spurious, and the real spelling there found 
is Berkamystede, a late Norman form. 

Flamstkad.— Spelt FlamesUde, D.B. 13; Flamstede,lBi.B. (1210); 
FUmstude, H.E. Spelt Fleamstede in an A.S. Charter of 1006, 
concerning the conveyance of land to St. Albans ; see Earle, Land 
Charters, p. 400. From A.S. Jliam, * flight, refuge.' The sense is 

* a place of refuge.' 

Hbhel Hempstbad. — Spelt Hena[in)mest&de, D.B. 8, by some 
error; more correctly, Sdmelameiiede, D.B. lOh; Setnelhamstead, 
F.A. (1303); Sismlamsfede, Cat. Thus Hempstead is only a less 
correct form of Hampstead, and represents A.S. Mmstede, * a home- 
stead,' as in Berkhamstead (above). It may easily have been 
changed to Hempstead by constant association with Hemel. 
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Hemel is for A.S. Memelanf gen. of Semele, a very old name 
recorded in 8weet*s Oldest English Texts, p. 168, 1. 39, as that 
of a Mercian bishop. Hence the sense is ' Hemele's homestead.' 

Stanstead.— Spelt StanesUde, D.B. 14; Stanstede, E.B. (1210). 
Erom A.S. a^n, 'a stone'; the long stressed a being shortened 
before st. The sense is ' stone stead.' 

Stanstead is generally known as Stanstead Abbotts. We also 
find occasional mention of Stanstead Thele. In Tanner's ''Notitia 
Monastica " the latter is alluded to as Stansted le Thele ; and I am 
informed that it is the same place as Stanstead St. Margarets, and 
is still called Stanstead Thele, or, rather, Stanstead Dele. Bele is 
evidently a pronunciation suggested by the familiar word deal in the 
sense of a sawn plaok, which was a form introduced from Low 
German in the fifteenth century, and is cognate with the A.S. 
thille, ' a plank, a stake ' (mod. E. thill\ and closely related to the 
A.S. thelu^ * a board, flooring,' mod. provincial E. thealf ' a board, 
a plank,' of which thele is the Mid. Eng. spelling ; see N.E.D. and 
fi.E.D. The sense of Stanstead le Thele is, literally, ' Stanstead 
with the plank,' probably with reference to a bridge of planks 
which gave access to it from Stanstead Abbotts on the other side of 
the river Lea, It is likely that the present stone bridge occupies 
the site of it. Compare A.S. thel^brycg, * a bridge of planks,* with 
A.8. stan-hryegy *a bridge of stone,' in Toller's A.S. Dictionary. 
Compare also Theale in Berkshire and Thelbridge in Devonshire. 

Whsathahpsteab. — Spelt Watamestede, D.B. 7h, with w for 
A.S. hWf in the usual Norman fashion ; Siiuathampstede in a 
late charter, Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 178. The prefix is the 
A.S. hw&Uf * wheat ' ; and the sense is ' wheat homestead.' 

CoGKHAMPSTBAD. — Spelt Cochehdmestede (for Cokhammestede) in 
D.B. 12. Thorpe, Diplomat. iBvi Saxon., p. 543, has the A.S. 
form Coehamstede, which he translates by Cuckhamstead ; but the 
identification is not quite certain. The u in Cuckhamstead suggests 
the A.S. edc, ' a cook,' rather than eoe or coco, ' a cock.' 

NxTTHAHPSTSAi). — 1.0. * nut(-tree) homestead.' From A.S. hnut^ 
' a nut.' Spelt Nothaimted^ H.B. It lies to the east of Barkway. 

28. Stey, Sty. 

This curious word, signifying 'path,' is best explained in the 
compound Anstey. 

Ansibt. — Spelt Anestigef D.B. 113; Anestei, D.B. 21 ; Anestie^ 
B.B. ; Anesti, F.A. The A.S. word from which this is derived is 
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an-^tlga, ' a path for one person ' ; from dn, ' one,' and 9tlg^ stiga, 
* a path.' The word is not in Bosworth and Toller's Dictionary 
under a, but is given under stlga. It occurs at least three times 
in the charters. Thus, in Eemble, God. Dipl., ii, 172, we find: 
'< endlong herpothes on Burghardes ansttgo ; thonon forth to Bares 
anstigon,^^ i.e., along the military path to Burghard's single path, 
thence onward to Bar's single path. Again, in the same, vi> 41, 
we find : ** on Gissan anstigo ; of Gissan anstigan," i.e., to Gissa's 
single path ; and from the same, etc. But the most curious record 
of it is its use in the Epinal Glossary to translate the Latin 
Thermopylas ; see Sweet, Oldest Eng. Texts, p. 104, 1. 2006. It 
there means * narrow pass,' which comes to the same thing. 

29. Stone. 

As in Layston. From the A.S. atdn, 'a stone'; but in this 
instance it is not a material stone at all, as the inexperienced 
student might readily imagine, but merely forms part of a 
man's name. 

Layston. — ^Formerly Lefstaneoherehe, Zsstoneehsrehey Gat. ; Leatan- 
chtrche, F.A. (1428) ; Zefstanehirehe, Zefstonohirche, Index to 
Gharters (1136, 1313). But it is Leyston simply in Gat. 
(2 Hen. VI). The Mid. Eng. Lefstan (as above) is a later spelling 
of A.S. Leofstdn^ which is so common a name that at least nineteen 
of them are on record. It is true that LSofstdn is composed of the 
elements Uo/^ * lief, dear,' and st&n, * a stone ' ; but it was simply 
regarded as a mere name, without any reference to its etymology. 
Thus the name of the church certainly meant, at one time, 
' Leof Stan's church ' ; but in course of time church was dropped, 
and now only Layston remains, as a modem pronunciation of 
Leofstan. It is not unlikely that the particular Leofstan here 
referred to was Abbot of St. Albans about 1050-1066. See 
Mr. Searle's Onomasticon ; and note the phrase '* abbate Leofstano 
et monachis aecdesiae sancti Albani" in Kemble, God. DipL, iy, 280. 

30. Town, -ton. 

The suffix 'ton is for A.S. tun, the unstressed form of tuitf 
<a town.' It practically meant a farmhouse with its out- 
buildings, etc., as in Lowland Scotch. It is nearly equivalent to 
homestead. It occurs in Aston, Bennington, Gilston, Hexton, 
Kimpton, Marston, Norton, Pirton, Royston, Wallington, Watton, 
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Weston, Wigginton. There are also hamlets named Charlton, 
Drayton, Hunton, Leyton, Potton, Preston. 

Aston. — Spelt EsUm in D.B. 53, and in Testa de Nevill. Aston 
is often found where we shoold rather expect Easton, from east. 
Thus Aston, near Lilleshall (Salop), was formerly Easton, from 
A.S. ^ast^ * east,' and -tun^ * -ton.' See Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii, 
355. The form Aston is common. Cf. Norton and "Weston 
(pp. 48, 49). South-ton becomes Sutton. 

BENNiNGToir. — Spelt Beningtone^ R.B. (1210) ; miswritten 
BeUnUme, D.B. 19. Eor A.S. Benninga tun, 'town of the 
Bennings.' See Bengeo (as before), under hoe, in § 18, p. 35. 

GiLSioir. — A contracted form. Spelt Gedelsston, Cat. ; Gedleatan, 
F.A. (1428) ; Godelestan (error for QedelesUm), F.A. (1303). The 
second letter in these forms, viz. e, can correspond either to A.S. $ 
or to A.S. y ; but as 0$ (or Gfi) would have given Ye (or Yi) in 
modem English, it is quite clear that the corresponding A.S. name 
must necessarily have begun with Qy, in which case the g would 
remain hard. Hence the A.S. form corresponding to Gedeles must 
have been Qydelee, gen. from a nom. Oydeh The A.S. -el is 
a known suffix, which is usually preceded, in the former syllable, 
by a mutated vowel (such as y), as in hyd-el, * a herald,* allied to 
hodian, * to proclaim.' Thus Gydel is a correct form, though it has 
not been found elsewhere. I therefore propose, for the present, to 
suggest that the meaning is ' Gydel's town.' Compare A.S. gydtg, 

* giddy,' and the name Gydda, whence Gidding (Hunts.). 

HszToir. — This also is a much contracted form, but presents 
no difficulty. The spellings are: Hegestanestone, D.B. 3, 17^; 
Sexianeston, F.A. (1303); Heostanestuny Gesta Abbatum S. Albani, 
i, 147. Here Segestanee, Seostanes, HexUmes certainly represent 
an A.S. SSahstOnes, gen. of Siahstan, also spelt Hihstan, as in the 
Hatfield document printed in Thorpe, Diplomat., p. 649. The 
name is compounded of the elements hSah, 'high/ and etan, 

* a stone ' ; and the sense is ' Heahstan's town.' Ten examples of 
the name Heahstan are known. 

KiMFTON. — So called, according to Salmon, because situate on 
the Eime; and no doubt the town-name and river-name ai'e 
connected. This is frequently a matter of difficulty, because there 
is always a possibility that a river may be named from a town. 
This is certainly the case with Kimbolton, the sense of which is 
'Cynebald's town'; yet it is situate on the river Kim, which 
derives its name from it, and could not have given the syllable -bol. 
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In Lines, we meet with a North Kyme and a South Kyme ; and 
Philip's Atlas gives the name of Kyme Eau to the river near them. 
Here, again, it is clear that Kyme Kau (Kyme Water) was named 
from the places, which are both on the same side of the river, viz. 
on the north of it. The old spellings are : Kamintone (an error for 
Kementone), D.B. 6h ; Kentone, E.B. (1210); Kymitone, Kemitane, 
E.A. ; Kymmeton, H.E.; Kymeton, Index to Charters (1378); 
Kumynton, F.A. (1346). The vowel must have been the A.S. y, as 
this alone will give the later forms e, y, u; besides which, only 
this y will keep the initial e hard, since ce, ei became che, chi. 
It is clear that the A.S. form must have been Cyman-tun^ where 
Cyman is the gen. case of Cyma^ a known name of which there are 
five examples. The sense is * Cyma's town * ; and if this be right, 
the river Kime was made out of Cyma. 

Mabston. — There is a Long Marston to the north-west of Tring ; 
and there are sixteen Marstons or more. Marston in Gloucestershire 
is alluded to as '' Merston, item Merstuna in Gloecestria " ; but the 
charter is dated as late as 1043, and some of the spellings are of 
a considerably later date ; it is merely a Norman spelling, not an 
English one : Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 254. Merston occurs again 
in the same, iv, 273 ; but the existing copy is clearly late. This 
Norman Merston certainly agrees with A.S. Merso-tun, from mersOf 
* a marsh.' See Earle, Land Charters, p. 51, where merso-tunes, 
gen., occurs in a charter of OfEa with reference to Murston (better 
Merston) in Kent. The sense is, accordingly, * marsh-town.* The 
Normans preferred a to «A, as shown by their frequent substitution 
of the former for the latter in many MSS. Isaac Taylor, in 
** Names and their Histories," p. 887, offers, as an alternative 
explanation, a derivation from A.S. meres tUn, i.e. * mere's town.' 
But a mere, i.e. a lake, could not possess a town; a compound 
of A.S. mere and tun would take the form Mere-tUn, later Marton. 
There is a Marton in Lanes., near Marton Mere, which is tauto- 
logical. 

NoKTow. — ^Well known to mean * north town.* It is near the 
northern edge of the county. 

PiBTOir. — Spelt Peritonei D.B. 13 J. This is an accurate Norman 
reproduction of A.S. pyrig-tun, with the usual changes of y and 
u\^ e and o, and the loss of the A.S. g, which represented a mere 
glide. In Birch, Cart. Saxon., i, 309, there is a charter referring 
to Firton in Wore., with a note (numbered 2) in which the spelling 
is pyfig-tun. The A.S. pyrige, pirige, is not a native word, but 
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derived from A. 8. pere, *a pear,' which is from Lat. pirum, 

* a pear ' ; so that pyrige means ' a pear-tree.' It is spelt pirie in 
Chaucer. The sense is * pear-tree town.' Cf . Cherry Hinton in 
Cambs., and three Appletons; and remember that town meant 
' homestead.' 

KoTSTOir. — ^FuUy explained in my " Place-Names of Cambs." ; 
the sense is ' Eoise town ' ; and it was named from ' Eoise cross.' 
The Lady Eoise (otherwise Roese, Reise, Rohaise) set up a way- 
side cross hereabouts, almost certainly (as usual) at the spot where 
the four cross-roads meet. In fact, this spot is called ' the Cross ' 
at the present day. It was called Crux Roesia in Latin, and 
Crueeretfs or Cruceroys in Norman; and is mentioned in 1263, 
though it was a centiuy older. Later, Eustace de Mere founded 
a priory, named De Cruce Roesie, near the same spot, before 1189. 
See further in the book referred to, p. 13. 

Waxungton. — Spelt JTalltngtone, D.B. 11 ; JFallington, F.A. 
Obviously for A.S. Wealinga tun, * the town of the WeaUngs ' or 

* sons of the stranger, the Briton, or the slave ' ; for the A.S. toealh 
(pi. wealaa) has all these senses. The same form appears again in 
A.S. Wealinga ford^ the old name of Wallingford, Berks. : Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl., iii, 351, last line. 

Watton.— Spelt Watone, D.B. 3J, 103; Wattone, R.B. (1210). 
The A.S. name for the same place occurs in the dat. form Wadtum 
in the Hatfield document already referred to ; Kemble, Cod. Dipl., 
vi, 212 ; Thorpe, Diplomat., p. 650 ; Earle, Land Charters, p. 276. 
Kemble marks the a as long, and covers the whole page with 
accents, which Thorpe and Earle both omit. They are obviously 
of no authority. The explanation that lies readiest to hand is to 
suppose Wad-tun to represent Wadan tun, i.e. *Wada's town' or 
'Wade's town.' The name Wada is sufficiently common, and is 
the old spelling of the name which is familiar to us as Wade. 

Weston. — Spelt Westone, D.B. 2. I.e. 'west town'; as 
elsewhere. 

WiGGiNTOW. — Spelt Wigentone, D.B. 10; Wigintone, R.B. 
Wggentone, F.A. (1303). The g must once have been double (A.S. 
eg), as the single g, a mere glide, would have disappeared. We 
find the right prefix in the name Wiggan-geat, Kemble, Cod. Dipl., 
iii, 75, last line, where Wiggan is a later spelling of Wicgan, gen. 
of Wicga, a common personal name. The modem spelling is 
sometimes Wiggington, but the third g is needless, as it did not 
originate from a tribal name. There is another Wigginton in 

4 
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Staffordshire, which Mr. Buignan likewise derives from * Wicga's 
town ' ; and respecting which he repudiates the form Wiggington. 
In fact, there were, originally, but two Hertfordshire names in 
'ing-ton^ viz. Bennington and Wallington. 

Chablton. — A common name. Cerletone, D.B. 2h ; A.S. Cearla- 
tun^ ' farm of the churls ' or husbandmen. It lies to the south of 
Hitchin. 

Deattow Fobd. — From K.^, Drag-tUn] see my ** Place-Names 
of Cambs.," p. 9. The sense of drag seems to have been * retreat.* 
It is probably the same word as the prov. £. dray^ known in ten 
counties in the sense of ' a squirrel's nest.' See Eng. Dial. Diet. 

HuwToir BsiDGE. — ^Kunton is probably short for A.S. hunta tUn, 

* town of the hunters ' ; or for A.S. huntan tUn, * town of the 
hunter.' The former is more likely, as in the latter case the n 
would probably have persisted, and even might have become ng ; 
as, in fact, huntan dun is now Huntingdon. 

Lettov Geeen. — Leyton is the same as Leighton, which is 
common ; from A.S. Uah-tnn, * a kitchen-garden.' From A.S. liac, 

* a leek ' ; the e becoming h before ^, by rule. 

FoTTOv End. — There is a Potton in Beds. Eemble has A.S. 
Fottan thrice. It occurs in ^Sllfhelm's will ; Thorpe, Diplomat. 
u£vi Saxon., p. 597. Eemble also has Pottaford; and even 
Potting-tun. As Potting is a derivative from a personal name, 
probably Potta, we may conclude that Pottun is a contraction of 
Pottan-tun, i.e. * Potta's town.* There was also a personal name 
Podda; a Podda was Bishop of Hereford. Hence Podding-ton 
in Beds. 

Pbestov. — A common name. Preston in Kent occurs as Preostan- 
tun (Kemble), apparently an error for Preosta-tun; compare 
Prgosta-leah (Priest-ley) in Kemble. FrSosta is the gen. pi. of 
prSosif or priest. The sense is 'priests' town'; or else *priest-town.* 

31. Tree. 

As in Elstree, Edwinstree ; the latter is the name of a hundred. 
Here tree is employed in the usual sense; remarkable trees are 
constantly mentioned in the charters, as helping to constitute 
boundary-marks. 

Elsteee. — The name has been much shortened. Salmon, in his 
Hist, of Herts, is much • exercised by it, and gives, as alternative 
forms, Idestree, Ellestree, Hlstre, and even Eaglestree ; but, as he 
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rightly observes, a deriyatioii from ' Eagle's tree ' is absurd. Por, 
indeed, eagle is of Norman origin. 

Spelt Jdehtre, Cat. ; IdeUtree (Ghauncy). In the Placita de quo 
Warranto (1818) the name appears as Idokestre (15 Edw. I) ; and 
it is not difficult to see that this is a late form of JSdulvestre, where 
Eduhes represents EadtUfes in Kemble's Index, which again is for 
JSadwfdfeSj the gen. case of the common name Eadwulf (with 
long ea), of which about eighty examples are known. The M.E. 
tre is from A.S. treow, ' a tree ' ; so that the sense is ' Eadwulf 's 
tree.' A late pronunciation would be JSadle, whence Eagle. 
The curious form Tydolneatre (so printed) in Gesta Abbatum Mon. 
S. Albaniy i, 475, results from prefixing the t of the A.S. mt (at) 
and the misprinting of t< as n, though it really had the sound of v. 
The form meant was * at Ydolves-tre.* 

Edwinstbee. — Spelt Edwinestreu or Edwineatrev (with v for ti) 
in D.B. 7, as the name of a hundred ; Edwineatre, H.E. Prom 
A.S. Eadwines treow, i.e. 'Edwin's tree.' Cf. Eoguneatreow in 
Kemble's Index, meaning ' Ecghun's tree.' 

32. Water. 

As in Broadwater, the name of a hundred. 
Bboadwatbb. — Spelt Bradewatery F.A, (1346). The etymology 
is obvious. 

33. Way. 

As in Barkway. Prom A.S. toeg, *a way, road.' 
Babkway. — Spelt Berehuueigf D.B. 15; Eereheuuet, D.B. 16h ; 
Eerkeweie, E.B. (1210); Eeroheweie, iDden (1181); Berkway.'E.k. 
The D.B. form Eereheuuei represents Eerkewei in Mid. Eng. 
spelling; and berie is a Korman form of A.S. bearh, *& hill, 
tumulus,' or 'funeral barrow' ; cf. p. 44. The Norman, not being 
able to sound the A.S. M, turned it into rk ; see the explanation 
(s.v. Earthw) in "Place-Names of Cambs.," p. 34. The sense is 
* mound-way,' or way beside the mound or barrow. The form 
barrow is from the datiye case heorge of the same A.S. beorh. 

34. Well. 

As in Amwell, Ashwell, Digswell, Radwell. There are also 
hamlets named Bedwell, DudsweU, Sopwell, Tonwell, and 
VhitweU. 

Amwell. — Spelt Emmewelle, D.B. 13i; Emewell^ Emwell, H.E. 
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It answers in form (though not in site) to the A.S. Amman-uuslkf 
dat., in Earle's Land Charters, pp. 379, 380. The same personal 
name occurs again in a charter dated 963, in the place-name 
Amman-hrde, where hrdo means ' brook.' Amman is the gen. caso 
of Ammttf a personal name, of which only these two instances are 
known. The sense is ' Amma*s well.' 

AsHWELL. — Spelt Ascewelle^ D.B. 16; JEseewelle, D.B. 7h, I7h; 
Assswells (with 88 for 8h), K.B. ; A88htaell, A88taell, F.A. ; JS88eweU, 
H.R. Spelt JS8cewelU in Kemble, Cod. Dipl., iv, 178; but the 
spelling is late. The persistence of the e at the end of A8C'0, Mo-e, 
E88-ey ^sc-e, is significant; it represents an older -en, as in 
ASsoen-effSf Cod. Dipl., iii, 375. Cf. Jlaren-wiUe in the same, p. 376. 
And this -en is for A.S. -an, as usual, ^scan is the gen. case of 
u^ca, a name which appears as that of a witness to two charters ; 
Kemble, Cod. Dipl., ii, 74, 87. Thus the sense is *-ZEsca's weU*; 
and the name is not precisely a mere compound of a8h and well, as 
is apt to be rashly assumed, .^oa corresponds to the modem 
name A8he, with a final s, and is a pet-name for a name beginning 
with j^8e-; from a80, 'an ash.' Thus the connection with ash, 
though real, is remote. No doubt *ash-weU' would have made 
sense ; but the evidence is against it in this particular instance. 

DiGSWELL. — A contracted name. We find: DiehelesuuelU (for 
Dikele8welU\ D.B. 16, 19 ; IHoUne8welU, Dike8ne8welle {sic), 
BotulsB Curiae Regis, vol. i ; Bygeneawell, Digenewell, H.R. ; 
DiffoneS', Bignes-, Ligyswell, E.A. ; JDikneswell, Placita de quo 
Warranto (6 Edw. I) ; Dyeoneswelly Inq. p.m. (20 Edw. I). It is 
evident that we have here the genitive (in -m) of a personal name. 
The spelling Dikesnes is, of course, an error for Bikenes, by antici- 
pation of the coming 8, Collecting the forms, we find the nom. 
case expressed by Diklen, Diken (later Digen), Ih/eon, and DikeL 
It is difficult to assign the original A.S. form; the most likely 
guess is to assume it to have been the A.S. diacon, * a deacon * ; 
borrowed from Lat. dtacontts; and if this be right, the sense is 
•deacon's well.' There is a Deacon HiU in Bedfordshire. It 
will be understood that this is a guess. A Celtic name 2)%ctd is 
recorded in the seventh century ; but this does not help us, owing 
to the persistent appearance of the n in nearly all the early forms. 

It is worth noting that the D.B. form Dichel may very well be 
an error for Dtehen {^ Diken), for we find / substituted for n in the 
same record elsewhere, viz. in the cases of Bengeo and Bennington ; 
pp. 36, 47. Such a supposition greatly simplifies the problem. 
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IUdwell.— Spelt JRadeuuelle (for JRadewelU), D.B. 6. This 
presents much difficulty. There are two solutions possible, and 
nothing to decide which is right. The D.B. Eade may either 
represent A.S. Rmdan, gen. of Emd-a, a pet-name for such names 
as begin with Ead-, which are very numerous ; or, otherwise, the 
D.B. Eade may represent the A.S. riadan, dat. of read, *red.* 
In the former case the sense is 'Esdda's well'; in the latter, 
simply * red well.' For the latter there is some authority, as we 
find the expression on readan wylle^ ' to the red well,' in Eemble, 
Cod. Dipl., Y, 313, 1. 3; and it is remarkable that we have 
KaddifEe (Lanes.), as well as EedcMe, near Clifton. I have 
already noted a similar difficulty with respect to Eadfield, Cambs. ; 
see " Place-Names of Cambs.," p. 61. The clearest case in which 
the A.S. riadf 'red,' answers to Bad-, is that of readan drat 'red 
bank,' which can hardly be other than the modem Badnor ; Birch, 
Cart. Saxon., ii, 167, 1. 10. 

Bedwsll Plash. — ^For A.S. Bedan wielU, i.e. 'Beda's well.' 
The name Beda is famous. A plash. ia a pool ; see Eng. Dial. Diet. 
Bedwell Plash is near Stevenage. Bedwell Park is near Essendon. 

DuDswELL. — From A.S. Duddes, gen. case of J)uddy a known 
personal name. The sense is ' Dudd's well.' 

SopwELL. — Spelt Sopwell, H.R. ; SopweUane (in St. Albans), 
SoptoelUmyTUt Cat., vol. ii. The o seems to have been short. 
Hence Sop may stand for A.S. Soppan, gen. of Soppa, a personal 
name odburring in Soppan-hyrig (Kemble). So also Sop-ley^ 
Hants. ; Sop-worthy "Wilts. As the latter means * Soppa's farm,' 
this confmns the use of Soppa as a personal name. The sense is 
* Soppa's weU.' 

ToNWBLL. — I.e. * town-weU.' From A.S. <«n, shortened form of 
tm^ 'a town, a farm'; the long u being shortened before nw, 
Tonwell lies to the south of Sacombe. 

Wbitwbll.— I.e. 'white well.' Cf. Whit-diff, Whit-field, 
Whit-by. The long I is shortened before tw. WhitweU is near 
St. Paul's Walden. 

86. Wick. 

This represents both A.S. wie, *a dwelling, dwelling-place, 
village,' and the Old Norse vih^ once mh, *a creek.' The words 
are wholly unconnected, the latter only being of Teutonic origin. 
We have here to do only with the former, which is not really 
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a native word, but merely borrowed from the Latin uie-us, 
' a village.' It occurs, in Eastwick. There are also hamlets 
named Alswick, Astwick, Barwick, Childwick, and Upwick. 

Eastwick. — Spelt Esteuuiche (for I!gtemke\ D.B. 18J; Estwiehe 
(for Iktw%ke)y K.B. (1210). From A.S. iaat, 'east.' It means 
' east village ' ; and is situate near Gilston. 

Alswicx. — ^A hamlet near Layston (Clutterbuck). Spelt Alsief- 
fffiehe (for AUies-wike), D.B. 133; AUewyh, Cat. (16 Hen. YI). 
The prefix is probably JElfsigeB^ of which Eemble has six 
examples; it might even be JEtheUigej as this is also a common 
name, but there is no example of it among place-names. Thus the 
sense is ' .^Blf-sige's wick ' or village. ^If means ' elf ' ; and 
sige is * victory.' 

Astwick. — ^I.e. * east wick ' or * east village ' ; near Sandridge. 
Cf. Aston for Easton (§30). See Eastwick (above). 

Babwick. — ^A.S. Berwle (Kemble); short for h&rewle^ lit. 'barley- 
village,' or * barley-farm.' From A.S. lere^ 'barley,' See the 
similar compound har-ton in the New Eng. Diet. 

Childwick. — Spelt Childewik, Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani ; 
see index. "We have Child's Wickham (Glouc.) from A.S. 
Cildes'iole (Kemble), where cildea is the gen. sing, of eild, 
'a child.' Here we have rather the form etlda wiCy 'children's 
village,' from the gen. plural. So also Chilton, from A.S. CUda- 
tun. Child, in olden times, seems to have been applied to a young 
man, especially one not yet knighted. 

Upwick. — A.S. Ujp-tole (Kemble). The ifense is 'upper village.' 
TJpwick Green is near Albury. 

36. Worth. 

This very common suffix was applied to an enclosed homestead 
or farm; see A.S. toorth (also wearth, wurth) in Bosworth and 
Toller's A.S. Diet., p. 1267. It is closely allied to weorthy ' value, 
worth,' and may be taken in the sense of 'holding' or 'farm.' 
Examples occur in Batchworth, Datchworth, Hinxworth, Kens- 
worth, Knebworth, Letchworth, Rickmansworth, Sawbridgeworth. 
Such names are usually possessive, with the name of the owner 
in the genitive case. There is a hamlet named Walsworth. 

Batchwoeth. — This is a hamlet of Rickmansworth. Batchworth 
Heath is given in Bacon's map on the southern edge of the county. 
Its origin is certain, viz., from A.S. Baeees wyrthe, ' the worth or 
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farm of Bsecc/ See the Crawford Charters, ed. Napier and 
Steyenson, p. 25, 1. 51 ; and the note at p. 135. So also Beeees- 
wurtham (Latin accusative), Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, i, 33. 

DATCBtwoBTH. — Spelt Doceuuorde (for Daeheworthe), D.B. 3h, 17 ; 
Daeetcrthe, Crawford Charters, p. 15, 1. 103; DaocewrihSy Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl., iy, 190 ; BeeeewyrtJie, id., iy, 177. All these spellings 
are late. The former part of the name may represent the A.S. 
J)aecan, gen. of Daeeay a name which occurs in the earliest extant 
AJB. charter, dated 692 or 693, and accepted as genuine ; see Earle, 
Land Charters, p. 13; Sweet, Oldest English Texts, p. 436, 
charter 1, 1. 3. The form there used is Daocan haam, i.e. 'Dsdcca's 
home.' But it is particularly worth notice that Datchworth had 
an earlier name, equivalent to Tatchingworth, from which it may 
have been adapted, though the names could have arisen inde- 
pendently. This is ascertained from the Hatfield document, where 
we find the phrase at Taccingawyrthe^ with evident reference to 
some place not far from Hatfield ; see Earle, Land Charters, p. 276 ; 
Thorpe, Diplomat., p. 649. When, however, we consider that 
the name Dsscca was already known in 700, that the name in 
Domesday Book was JDacheworthe^ and that the name of the place 
is Datchworth now, it is almost certain that the scribe of the 
Hatfield document simply miswrote T for D, and that what he 
meant to say was that some people called it Baedngawyrthy 
or 'the farm of the sons of Daecca,' a name which might very 
easily be convertible with a name that meant ' the farm of DsBCca ' 
simply. I find no trace of any Taecca or of a tribe of Tatchings, 
but a relationship between Datchworth and Datchet seems likely. 
Observe that the form with T may have been due to the influence 
of the final t in the preceding word at, 

HnrxwoRTH. — This name presents no difficulty ; the Hinx- is 
merely * Hengest's,' as in Hinxton, Cambs. ; see " Place-Names of 
Cambs.," p. 11. The old spellings bear out this explanation. We 
^d: Haingeste uuarde, D.B. 20^; Benxteworth, E.A. (1303); 
Eyngxtworthf F.A. (1428). See the numerous names beginning 
with Sengestes in Kemble's Index, especially Eengeates-lgy now 
Hinksey, Berks. Thus the sense is ' Hengest's farm.' 

Kbwswobth. — Spelt Kenesworth^ R.B., F.A. ; Kmnesworth, 
Cat. ; K&neiwartht Index (temp. Edw. I). The e must originally 
have been long, since an A.S. oen- (with short e) would have 
become ehen-. But the long i preserved the ^-sound, as in Mod. E. 
k$emf A.S. cin, oldest spelling c6^n. The last form occurs as the 
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name of a witness (Kemble, God. Dipl., i, 58), and is the same as 
the Mod. E. Eemf as a surname. Hence the sense is * Keen's 
farm.* The long e was shortened regularly before nsw. 

Ejtbbworth. — As there is no » in this word it is easy to see that 
it was derived from a weak form ending in -a. The spellings are : 
Chenepeuuorde (for Kneheworthe\ D.B. 15 ; Kenebhestorth (for 
Knehewwth^ with wrong insertion of «), H.R. ; Kenebewrth (for 
Knebewurth), H.R. ; Enebbewarth, F.A. (1303); the last being an 
English spelling, whilst the others are Norman, and show what 
difficulty the Normans had in pronouncing kn. In fact, they could 
not learn it, and they have made us drop the k in pronunciation, 
though we are allowed to torite it in such words as knee, kneel, 
knight, etc. The English spelling Knebbe is for A.S. Cnebban, gen. 
of Cnebba, a name found in the A.S. Chronicle, an. 626. Thus the 
sense is * Cnebba's farm.' 

Letchworth. — The spellings are: Zeeeworde (for Lecheworthe), 
D.B. 12*; Zeecheworthe, Y. A. (ISOS); Index (1541); Zeeheworth 
(F.A. 1346). As in Batch worth, the gen. suffix -m has been 
absorbed after a ch. The D.B. Zece-, representing Zeehe-, may 
well be for Zeehes, answering to the A.S. Zaces, Mod. E. leech's, 
the gen. of Z^eee, of which the original sense was 'a physician, 
healer, doctor.' We find the expression to laces forda in Earle, 
Land Charters, p. 388, 1. 16, in a charter dated 959, but written 
somewhat later. This seems to answer, in form, to the place-name 
Latchford, with sufficient exactness. See Earle's Glossary, p. 496, 
for the explanation as 'leech, doctor.' The sense is, probably, 
* Leech's worth.' Leech is still a proper name. 

EiCKHANSwoBTH. — An crror for Eickmarsworth, as the evidence 
yery clearly shows; the form with man seemed to be more 
intelligible, and was substituted for it in popular language. The 
spellings are : Ricemareworde, D.B. 9 ; Rykemeresworth, Cat. ; 
Mikemaresworth, E.A. (1303); Rikemerysworth, E.A. (1402); 
Rikmeresworth, Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, iii, 11 (and 
frequently). Obviously for A.S. Rlcmares, gen. of Rlemar, 
a known name. Here rte signifies *rich,' and mar 'illustrious.' 
Thus the sense is 'EicmsBr's farm.' Precisely the same change 
occurs in Ashmansworth, Hants., which means * ^scmaer's farm ' ; 
Earle, Land Charters, p. 480, col. 2. 

Sawbeidgewokth. — As to the origin of this singular name there 
can be no doubt; it has no connection either with a saw or a bridge, 
but exhibits (as in all other cases in which worth is a suffix) an 
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owner's name in the gen. case. It is easily solved by help of the 
old spellings. These are: Sabrixteworde, D.B. 16h; Sahrihteswrthe^ 
Sahricteswrthe, R.B. (1166); 8ehricht&8warde (1159) ; Sahrf/ehes- 
ivrth, H.E. ; Sdbriehesworth, Sabrysworthy Cat., vol. ii; Sahrige- 
worthy F.A. (1428). The forms Sabrihtes, Sebrichtss, are unmis- 
takeable; they answer to the A.S. Sabrf/htes, later form of 
SabeorhteSf gen. case of A.S. Sabeorht, 0. Merc. Saberht. There 
were at least seven of this name, but probably the one meant 
is the celebrated king of Essex, who, according to Beda (Hist. 
EccL, bk. ii, c. 3), was a nephew of -^thelberht of Kent. 
As the A.S. sa means * sea,' and beorht means ' bright/ the name is 
still in use as a surname in the form Seabright. We may therefore 
explain the name with the most literal exactness as meaning 
*Seabright's farm.' We can see how the pronunciation was 
gradually shortened, in common speech, to Sabriehes^ SabrtSf 8(Uf^8, 
Sap^s. The two former are on record ; the third was due to loss of 
ri; and the last was due to the unvoicing of b to ^, when succeeded 
by the voiceless a. On the other hand, Sawbridge resulted from 
Sabrtch by mental association with saw and bridge. In fact, 
populcur forms are often valuable ; the modem Sapsd* results from 
the Mercian Saherhtes worth by a numerous succession of perfectly 
regular consecutive changes ; but a known word like bridge would 
have been better preserved. 

Walswobth. — For A.S. Weales-worth, i.e. * the homestead of the 
stranger ' ; where toeales is the gen. case sing, of wealh, *& stranger.' 
In Wal-worth, the Wal- represents A.S. weala, the gen. plural. 



Having considered the names of some of the principal places in 
which terminal suffixes, such as -ford, -ton, -worthy and the like 
occur, I proceed to consider some of those which cannot well be 
classed with names of this character, or which present peculiar 
difficulties. 

St. Aubans. — The derivation is obvious, from the famous 
St. Alban, the proto-martyr of Britain, whose day is kept on 
June 22nd. The standard account of him is that given in Beda's 
Ecclesiastical History, bk. i, chap. 7, who says that he suffered 
'4uxta ciuitatem Yerolamium, quae nunc a gente Anglorum 
uerlama-caestir siue uaetlinga-caestir appellatur." Yerulamium, 
as is well known, was a Latinised name, and probably of British 
origin. It may be noted that, in the third century, the Latin 
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F(the initial or capital form of u) still retained its Indo-Germanic 
sound of tffy which was also the original sound (written u) in 
British, for which ffw was afterwards substituted in Welsh. The 
meaning of Vertdam is not known; Whitley Stokes makes the 
suggestion that the old Celtic ueru- {^ujeru-) may have meant 
* broad/ comparing it with the Gk. evpv-i; but he admits that this 
is extremely doubtful, owing to the want of evidence for the Old 
Celtic forms. See Fick, " Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen," 4th ed., part ii, p. 272. 

But there is no difficulty as to the English name Wstlinga- 
oeaster (spelt TJueatlinga-ceastre, in the dative case, in £emble, 
Cod. Dipl., iii, 297). It means the ' Chester ' or camp (Lat. castra) 
of the Waetlings ; just as Waetlinga strSt (Watling street) means 
the street of the Wsetlings. The Wsetlings were a tribe who 
probably derived their name from a personal name Waetel, a 
diminutive of Wata, as found in Watford (p. 28). It is known 
that Watling street passed near St. Albans. 

Atot. — Ayot St. Lawrence and Ayot St. Peter take their 
epithets, no doubt, from the saints to which their churches were 
respectively dedicated. We find a mention of AieU^ D.B. 123, 22 ; 
Aeta sanoti Zaureneiif H.B. ; Laurence Eyot^ Oat. The word eyot 
is still sometimes used, and is another form of ait^ * a little island,' 
or islet, of which the New English Dictionary gives the variants 
eyt, eyot, and et^et This corresponds to the form ^ffet in Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl., vol. V, p. 17, 1. 30, as explained in my Notes on Eng. 
Etymology, p. 87. The original form is seen in the A.S. iffffd^, 
Jged^f of which Sffo^ would be an Anglian variant, and would 
regularly produce a later form eyoth, which does not, however, 
appear. The probable reason is that the Normans substituted the 
French dimin. -at, -et for the rare A.S. -oth, as the sound of th was 
distasteful to them. JEt/'Ot is, accordingly, a dimin. form of A.S. 
Iffy leg, Anglian eg, 'an island,' which reappears in the H.E. i-land, 
now absurdly spelt island by confusion with the O.F. m^, from Lat. 
insula. It is an interesting fact in philology, that this A.S. leg 
arose from a fem. Teutonic type *ahu?id, the exact equivalent of the 
Lat. aquea, a fem. adjectival form ; just as the A.S. ia, * a stream' 
(without mutation), arose from a Teutonic type ahwa (Goth, ahwa), 
the exact equivalent of the Lat. aqua. Thus the original sense of 
leg was merely * watery,' which perhaps helps to explain why it 
seems to have been applied to a peninsula or a place with watery 
surroundings just as freely as to a piece of land completely isolated. 
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For examples of names ending in -ay, see my ''Place-Names of 
Cambs.," p. 57. 

The application of Af/ot (a second t is needless) to the high 
land occupied by these parishes merely means that it is partially 
surrounded by the rivers Lea and Maran. 

The form ^, ' island/ has already been considered as a suffix ; it 
appears as such in Coln-ey and Ods-ey ; p. 24. 

Baldocx. — The history of this name is not a little extraordinary. 
Few would suspect that it is of Eastern origin, and identical (as to 
its name) with the famous Eastern city of Baghdad! Yet such 
appears to be, historically, the case; and it is, after all, not one 
whit stranger than the imdoubted and familiar fact that the 
London Bedlam is the same word as Bethlehem. 

The old attempt to connect the name with the Old Norse Balder 
is merely an instance of bad guessing ; and is obviously futile, as it 
does not in the least explain why the word ends in -ock. More- 
over, there is no mention of Baldock before the twelfth century; 
see the Crawford Charters, ed. Napier and Stevenson, p. 134. 

The clue is obtained, in the usual way, by a discovery of the 
old spelling. The Hundred Eolls give the forms as JBaudao and 
JBaudoc, of which JBaudoc is the later form ; for the present suffix is 
-ock. JBaudae is obviously a French spelling, with the characteristic 
au for earlier al; so that the original French spelling was really 
JBaldac, as the modem pronunciation proves; indeed, the spelling 
BaUae occurs in the Lidex to the Eolls, and JBaldak, Baudak in the 
Placita quo Warranto (15 Edw. I). But BaUae is the exact O.F. 
equivalent of the Ital. Baldaeeo, i.e. Baghdad; see Baldachin and 
Baudekin in the New Eng. Diet. 

All that remains is to discover the reason for this curious name ; 
nor is it difficult. In Clutterbuck's Hist, of Herts., ii, 267, we 
find that Baldock was built by the Knights Templars before the 
reign of Henry III; he cites from Monast. Anglic, ii, 524 — 
** patribus milit. Templi Salomonis .... manerio, in qua terra 
ipsi construxerunt quendam Burgum qui dicitur Baudae^ Thus 
the mystery disappears when we perceive that the name was 
conferred by the Knights Templars, who were necessarily as 
familiar with the O.F. name Baldae as they were with that of 
Solomon. The statement in Salmon's Herts, seems to be quite 
correct, viz., that Baldock was "an arbitrary name given by the 
Knights Templars when they made their settlement and built 
here.'' He adds that the grant of the land was made to them by 
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Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke, in the time of Stephen ; and he refers 
the name to ^' Bagdet or Baldach, near Babylon, whence they were 
ejected by the Saracens." 

It is interesting to note here the compromise between English 
and French habits in the formation of our langaage. We have 
seen above that, in the case of Ayot, the Norman suffix -ot was 
substituted for the English -oth. Here, on the contrary, the 
common English suffix -oek (as in hull-ock) has been substituted for 
the French -ac. 

Basnet. — ^We find Za Bemete and hoseo del Bamat^ H.R. ; 
BameUe, F.A. (1428) ; La Bemette, Placita (6 Edw. I) ; also villa 
de la Bemet (or Bemete) ^ La Bamet (or Bamete\ Gesta Abbatum 
Hon. S. Albani, ii, 43, etc. The use of la and del shows that the 
word is of French origin ; hence it is a post-Conquest name, and 
does not appear in D.B. 

There was an A.S. form hornet, meaning (1) a conflagration, 
(2) the crime of arson ; see Bernet in the New Eng. Dictionary. 
This is an unsuitable sense, and does not apply. It may be further 
noted that -et is very scarce in English (though occurring in 
thtck-et)f but common in French. The present enquiry is thus 
reduced to the consideration of the meaning of hemet in Old 
French. 

There is a remarkable piece of eyidence in the Close Roll, 
2 Edw. II, m. 6d, where there is a mention of a trench called 
La Bemete, which at once connects it in some way with a trench 
or cutting. Compare ^'quondam fossatum apud Bamet''; Gesta 
Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, i, 474. 

Formally, hemet is the diminutive of an O.F. heme, a form which 
is only preserved in Eouchi (a French dialect of which Valenciennes 
is the centre) and in the modem dialect of Normandy. The 
Dictionnaire Rouchi-Fran^ais, by H6cart (Valenciennes, 1834) has: 
** Berne, berme, terme de fortification, terrain plant6 ou non entre 
le rempart et le foss6, ou le long d'un grand chemin." The Diet. 
du Patois Normand by H. Moisy (Caen, 1887) has: ^^ Berne, s.f., 
berge, talus ou bord releve d'un chemin, d'un fosse." The mod. F. 
herffe means the bank of a river or ditch. Talus is explained by 
Cotgrave as meaning: ''a slope, sloping, slopinesse; also, the 
sloping side or descent of a hiU, bank, or causey ; (and sometimes) 
the bank or causey itself." This Old Norman F. heme was spelt 
herme in Central French, whence was borrowed the rare English 
herm, given in the New Eng. Diet, as meaning '^ a narrow space or 
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ledge; esp. in fortif., a space of ground, from 3 to 8 feet wide, 
sometimes left between the ditch and the base of a parapet " ; and 
it defines herm-hank as '*the bank of a canal opposite the towing- 
path." This E. berme is of Teutonic origin, and was adapted from 
the Dutch herMf *a berm, bench,' in Calisch; the same word as 
the Mid. High Ger. hrem, *an edging, border,' which is closely 
related to the E. brim. The sense of the O.F. heme was, 
accordingly, *a brim, edge, bank, or slope,' of which hemet was 
a diminutive. If the sense of causey (now extended to causey- 
way or cause- way) was intended, the reference may be to Watling 
Street. Cussans gives the spelling in '* ancient documents" as 
Bergnet or Bamet. For the latter he gives the date 1199, but he 
has no example of Bergnety nor do I know where to find it. I will 
only observe that, if genuine, the gn must represent the French gn 
as in our mignonette^ used as a variant of n; the alternative berg-net 
is ridiculous, because (as I have already said) it would mean * a net 
for catching mountains in.' As for Chipping Bamet, i.e. Market 
Bamet, see Cheating in the New Eng. Diet. 

Box.— Spelt Boxe, D.B. 5 J, 14J; de Boxa, R.B. (a.d. 1166). 
The final e suggests the dat. case, as in ^^ '^am boxe^ * at the box- 
tree'; Kemble, Cod. DipL, v, 195. The original settlement was 
near a box-tree. 

CoTTBRBD. — Chodrei (for Ebdrei), D.B. Sb ; Codreed, Cat. ; 
Coderoth (for Codereth), Cat. (2); Codreth (1428), Codrede, F.A. ; 
Codrege, Coddre^ R.B. Really a compound word; but here treated 
separately, as the suffix is difficult. The spelling Coderoth (error 
for Codereth) shows that the division of the word is Code-reth^ 
Cod-reth, 

The spelling Codreed shows that the e was once long. The 
prefix Code-, Cod- represents the A.S. Codan^ gen. case of Coda^ 
a personal name which also occurs in the A.S. Codan-ford, now 
Codford in Wiltshire; see index to Kemble's Charters. We also 
meet with the form Codda (with dd\ and the mutated form Cydda, 

The form in Domesday Book, viz. Chod-rei, shows a loss of final 
th, a sound which the early Norman disliked; hence also the 
substitution of d for the same, in the forms Codreed, Codrede, It is 
clear that the right form of the suffix was originally reeth, as in 
Code-reth ; it only remains to find the sense. 

In the first place, it is exactly represented in the modem Beeth^ 
near Richmond in Yorkshire ; which confirms the form. 

I have no doubt that the suffix is the same as in Shep-reth and 
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Meld-reth, which I have already discussed in my ''Place-Names of 
Cambridgeshire," p. 42. In fact, we find the spellings Sehepe- 
rethe, Scepersie, corresponding to Cod-reth, Cod-reye above. 

I there suggested that the -reth represents the A.S. iora^, also 
wrad^ 'a wreath, a ring'; as wreath might also, perhaps, mean 
a fence or enclosure. This was, at the time, a conjecture, 
because I had no example to give of wreath being used in this 
sense. But the English Dialect Dictionary shows that this is quite 
right, and sufficiently authorised. We there find reey *a round, 
a sheepfold, an enclosure for animals ' ; sheep-ree, ' a sheepfold ' ; 
and that this is short for wreath appears from the fact that a ree 
of snow means a wreath of snow or snow-wreath. Moreover, d 
occurs for th (as in Reeth) in the prov. E. reed, * a cattle-yard,' the 
same word as the A.S. wrad; whilst the prov. E. reath means 'to 
wreathe or twist oneself about, to writhe.* These are further 
connected with wreath by the fact that Jamieson gives the Lowland 
Scotch form as wread, or wreath, 'a place for enclosing cattle.' 
Hence we find that Shep-reth means 'sheep-enclosure' or sheep- 
fold ; Meld-reth means ' Melda's enclosure,' and Cott&red, formerly 
Code-reth, means ' Coda's enclosure.' Beeth means ' enclosure ' 
simply (p. 64). And it is not unlikely that Sawtry in Hunts, 
(spelt Saltrede in D.B.) was once a ' salt-reeth,' i.e. a brine-pit. 

HrrcHiN.— We find hundret de Ei% {=:mts)y D.B. 2; Btche, 
R.B. (i.D. 1210); mtehe {for Hicehe), H.R.; Hiehe (a.d. 1303), 
Eichen (1555), Heohyn (1541), Index to Charters; mcohe (1303), 
man* de Hicchyn (1346), F.A. Kemble has JEKeche as a nom. 
case in Cod. Dipl., iv, 156; in a charter dated 1062, but the copy 
is of somewhat later date. All these are related to the A.S. 
personal name Hicea, occurring in fficcan-^om ('Hicca's thorn') ; 
Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii, 394, 1. 12. We also find Steea, apparently 
as a genitive plural, in a list of territorial names; Birch, Cart. 
Saxon., i, 414. This suggests a nom. sing. *Stcc, pi. *JIiccas; but 
neither of these occurs. The D.B. form JZmj, pronounced Sits, 
just as the Old Norman Ftz was pronounced Fits, is due to an 
imperfect representation of eh (as in chtirch), the sound of the late 
A.S. c before e or »'; so that JSwea became JStcehe, just as wieca 
became wicche, and is now witch. The final n in JEKtohin is not 
easy to explain. It may be due to the dat. pi. *Miecum, as if it 
meant ' at the Hiccas ' ; or it may represent the gen. sing. Hiecan 
(above), so that the sense was 'Hicca's,' i.e. * Hicca's place.' 
Indeed, the forms actually found suggest that the final n was a late 
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addition, no older than the fourteenth century. All we can say is 
that the name Hitchin is closely related in some way to the 
personal name Hicca. 

I will here make bold to remark that the river-name Biz seems 
to be somewhat comical. It has all the air of having been invented 
in comparatively modem times by someone who had got hold of 
the Doomsday form JSiz for Hitchin, and did not know how it 
was pronounced. That many place-names have been shamefully 
tampered with and altered by ' learned ' men is only too painfully 
certain. Only the other day I was informed that the Essex name 
TJgley has been improved into Oakley; though it is perfectly, 
certain that no one of Teutonic race ever called an oak an u^ during 
historical times. Yet our post-office authorities are adopting this 
falsehood, forgetting that we shall then have to change TJgthorpe 
into Oakthorpe, Ugborough into Oakborough, and Uggeshall into 
Oakeshall. Surely oaks did not live in halls ! 

Ippolltits (better Heppolyts). — Salmon gives the name in the 
shortened form FoUit^a; and the Index to the Charters has 
PoUttes (a.d. 1541). Salmon says: '^This vill is named from 
St. Hippolytus, to which [meaning, to whom] the church is 
dedicated." There was more than one saint of this name, but the 
one here intended is St. Hippolytus the martyr, who was put to 
death (according to Alban Butler) in A.n. 252, at Ostia, in Italy, 
by being torn to pieces by horses ; a martyrdom suggested by the 
fate of the Grecian hero Hippolytus, son of Theseus and Hippolyta, 
who was likewise torn to pieces by horses ; see Ovid, Metam. xv, 
497. The latter story, at any rate, is fabulous, and due, like many 
similar tales, to an attempt to account for the name by popular 
etymology; as if it were derived from the Gk. iTrwo^y *a horse,' 
and XvT09, ' undone,' from Xveiv, ^ to loosen, dissolve, undo, break 
up.' The story is particularly clumsy, because Hippolytus was 
clearly named after his mother Hippolyta, and it was she who 
ought rather to have suffered such a fate. But neither of them 
could have been prophetically named beforehand from such 
a circumstance. 

The day of St. Hippolytus is Aug. 13th. Butler refers us to 
Ghauncy's Herts., p. 398, and tells us that St. Hippolytus was 
(naturally) the patron saint of horses ; that horses were blessed at 
his high altar "with an incredible concourse " ; and that " the sub- 
terraneous chapel at Eoyston, founded for hermits, was dedicated 
in honour of St. Laurence and St. Hippolytus." 
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MiHMS. — ^We find Mtmmine, D.B. 7; Mtmmes, R.B.; North 
Mimmea, Index to Charters; Mt/mmys, Placita (6 Edw. I). 

The D.B. form Mimmine perhaps answers to A.S. Jfimmena, gen. 
pi. from Mimmay nom. sing. The pi. Mimman would, regularly, 
become Mimmes in Mid. Eng. ; as eyen or eyne has become eyes. 
The form Mimma is not precisely found ; but is suggested by the 
place-names Mimhrugy Mimfeld in Eemble's Index ; both of these 
are quite late spellings, and probably represent, respectively, 
earlier forms Mtmman-hrycg, Mmman-feld, Thus the probable 
sense of Mimms is ^ (abode) of the Mimmas,' pi. of Mimma. 

Eeed.— We find Jtetth {sic), D.B. 6, 11 ; but BeU, D.B. 11; 
F.A. Eed (1303). 

The spellings Retthy Rete are important; it is clear that Reed 
was originally Reeth ; the spelling Rete being due to the frequent 
substitution by Norman scribes of t for th, especially at the end of 
a word. That Rete should represent the accented form of Reeth, 
and -rede (as in Cod-rede, Cottered) the unaccented form, is quite 
in accordance with phonetic principles. I have no hesitation, as 
already said under Cottbrbd, in equating Reeth to the A.S. wra^, 
* a wreath,' in the prov. E. sense of * enclosure.' The form Beed 
is not necessarily a corruption ; it would result, regularly, from the 
A.S. tor ad, a known by-form of lora^. See Cottered (p. 61). 

Sabeitt.— We find Siret, R.B. (1166); Sarett, F.A. (1303); 
Sarett, Cat. ; Sarret, Index to Charters. In the ** Gesta Abbatum 
Monasterii S. Albani" (Rolls Series) it appears frequently, with 
the spellings Syreth (under the date 1077), Syret (1119), Sareth 
(1183). But these spellings are of a much later time than these 
dates would imply. As th is sometimes written for final t by 
Norman scribes, the forms may be reduced to Siret, Saret, and 
Sarret. 

The name seems to be late, and is really Southern French or 
Provenqal. Of course, some of those who came over with the 
Normans were from the South of France and had Southern names ; 
and it so happens that, according to Mistral's excellent Dictionary 
of modem Provencal and Southern French, Sarret is a family 
name in Languedoc to the present day. It is therefore extremely 
likely that a family of this name may have given its name to the 
Sarratt in Herts., formerly written Saret or Sarret. When we come 
to enquire more closely into the origin of this family name we at 
once see that it was, in its turn, taken from sarret, serret, a sb. 
which has two senses, so that it is difficult to decide which is the 
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right one. The former sense was 'enclosure/ answering to the 
Late Latin aerratum, from Lat. aerare, * to lock ' ; the Frov. verb 
aarra, 'to lock, enclose,' being in common use. This sense is 
illustrated by the fact that there is a place called Sarras in the 
department of Ard^che, which Mistral considers to be a variant of 
Sarret, ' an enclosure.' On the other hand, there is also a place 
called Ssrret, which is explained to mean * a little hill ' ; a diminu- 
tive of the Lat. aerraf *■ a saw/ also used in the sense of the crest or 
ridge of a hill or mountain. It is interesting to notice that the 
Lat. suffix -atua became -at in Old Provencal, and -et in the 
modem language. Italian has -ato^ Eomansch and Wallachian -at^ 
Spanish and Portuguese -oio, and French -i. We may also take 
note of the fact that, in the Korman dialect, the verb aerrer not 
only means * to enclose,' but also * to cultivate ' (Moisy). Hence 
the late Lat. aerratum may well have meant ' a cultivated 
enclosure,' which gives a reasonable sense. The Old Proven9al 
had e in the base aerr-; and this might easily pass into i on 
the one hand or a on the other, thus accounting for the varying 
forms. 

The name resembles no known English form. By some it has 
been wildly identified with Seergeat, a place-name which appears 
in one MS. only of the A.S. Chronicle, anno 912; but this A.S. 
form would have given a modem Sha/rriat or Sharyate. It is the 
name of a place built by ^thelflsed, lady of the Mercians, and 
there is good reason for dissociating it altogether from Herts. 
She restored Chester, and built Tamworth and Stamford, all of 
them a long way ofp. 

SxEVEVAeB. — The forms are numerous and difficult. We find 
8i%g0nao$ (with -aceioT -ache), D.B. 7h; St^enaeth (for Step&naeeh)^ 
H.E. ; Stebenhaeh^ Stehenhacohhiirf/, Cat., vol. ii ; 8t$vmae\ Cat., 
vol. i ; Stitenache, Index to Charters, temp. Hen. Ill ; Stivanhaehy 
id. (1303) ; Stitenache, P.A., vol. ii (1428). Besides these we find 
Stiehenaee in Kemble, Cod. DipL, iv, 178 ; which Thorpe prints as 
Stithenaee^ p. 404. The date of the Charter is 1066, but the copy 
printed by £emble and Thorpe is of later date. It is not difficult 
to recognise the suffix ; the spellings haehy haech, ache represent 
the Mid. Eng. hachej haeche^ aeehe^ and the A.S. hacce, gen., dat., 
and ace. of the strong fem. hoc, 'a wicket, small gate.' In this 
place-name it really represents, as usual, the dative case. The 
mod. £. form is hatch; see hatch, sb. (2), in the New Eng. 
Dictionary. It is found in Colney Hatch, and again in Westhatch, 

5 
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near Hatch Beauchamp, in Somersetshire. According to Falstaff , 
there was a manor of Pickt-hatch ; see " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
ii, 2, 19. 

The former element of the word is obscured by the great 
confusion between c and t in early MSS., and by the evident 
alterations that must have taken place. 

The earlier forms seem to be Stichenf Stigen^ or Stithen^ Stiten ; 
whilst the later ones are Stepefty SUhen, Stiven, SUven, The latter 
set are suggestive of the I^orman name Stephen, which may well 
have been substituted for an English dat. case that was little 
understood, of which the base was either Stich- or Stith-; it is 
hard to tell which. The D.B. forpi Stigen (with French g sounded 
as J before e) evidently presupposes a form Sttchen, which might 
easily have been a misreading of Stithen; and we note that 
Stichen only occurs in Kemble, in the passage where Thorpe has 
altered it to Stithen in the reprinting. But phonetic considerations 
are strongly in favour of the reading Stithen^ as this might, when 
pronounced, have suggested Stephen to the Norman ear, whereas it 
seems impossible that Stichen could have done so. Further, the 
A.S. stith is a common adjective, whereas it is difficult to find any 
origin for stichen that is at all obvious or suitable. The dative 
phrase at thare stlthan haeee simply means ' at the strong hatch ' ; 
and so many names originated in similar trivial expressions that 
such an origin is extremely likely. And, as the A.S. f was 
sounded like the ee in deep, the change from Steethen^ateh to the 
modem Stevenage is but slight, and may have been due to sub- 
stituting the familiar sound of Stephen for the obsolete Steethen, 
This result is strongly confirmed by the occurrence of the form 
Stidenaeh in Eotuli Curiae Eegis, ed. Palgrave, ii, 51 (1 John). 
We have d for th in such common words ^Jiddle^ burden, murder, 
and others. 

Waeb.— We find Warae, D.B. 14 ; Wares, K.B. (1210). These 
forms evidently represent the A.S. war as, which merely means 
* dwellers ' or * people.* The final a was dropped when the word 
became meaningless. 

The use of so colourless a name suggests that a prefix may have 
been lost ; especially when we note that waras was never used by 
itself, but only in composition, as in Sigel-waras, 'people of 
Ethiopia.' A more usual form of the plural was -ware^ as in 
Cant'tvare, * men of Kent ' ; also sometimes -waran, as in Edm- 
waran, * people of Rome.' 
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The -ware in Up-ware is a different word; the old form was 
up-were, i.e. * upper fish-pool.' 

Some have connected Ware with E. weir, as above; but this 
would require an old form Weras, pi. of A.S. wer^ * a weir,' which 
is contrary to the evidence, and cannot be accepted. 

Wblwtw and "Willian. — These two names are best taken 
together, as they only differ grammatically. Willian represents 
the nom. pi., and Welwyn the dat. pi., of the same word, or 
rather of two words that were confused together. 

WBLWTiir. — In this case there is no doubt at all. The Hatfield 
document, printed by Thorpe in his Diplomatarium, p. 650, tells 
us that MsBg wedded Tate, sister of Genwald, and resided on 
Weligun, i.e. at Welwyn. Literally it means * at the willows,' 
since weligun^ a later form of weligum^ is the dat. pi. of weligf 

* a willow,' which, in later English, as (for example) in Chaucer's 
" Knight's Tale," A. 2922, took the form of mlow (written wilw 
in the Harleian and Cambridge MS8.). There can be little doubt 
that Welwyn is also intended by the spellings JFelewes, WelUwys 
in F.A., where the dative has been turned, naturally enough, into 
a nominative. And it is probably the D.B. JFelga (p. 13). 

The preservation of the original e of the root-syllable occurs not 
only in Welwyn, but in Wellow, Somersetshire, denoted by <Bt 
welewBy * at the willow,' in King Alfred's Will ; see Earle, Land 
Charters, p. 146. This example further proves that w and g were 
interchangeable in the latter part of the word at quite an early date. 

WiLLiAN.— We find JTilgey D.B. 7; Wilie, D.B. 17J; Villa de 
Wylien, H.R. ; JTilyen, F.A. (1303); JTylien, F.A. (1346). 
These forms answer to A.S. wUigany pi. of wilige, of which the 
right meaning was * a basket made of willow-twigs ' ; but it can 
hardly be doubted thatwiligan was confused with the A.S. toeligas, 

* willows,' and so came to be used in the sense of * willow-trees.' 
Conversely, the A.S. wi^ig, which usually meant *a willow-tree,' 
came to be used in the sense of withies, withes, or willow-twigs, 
which is now the usual sense. An A.S. wilig, 'willow,' best 
explains Willbury Hill, which is discussed below at p. 71 ; and 
perhaps may explain the name Wil-ford (Notts.). 

Briefly, we may explain WilUan as meaning 'willows'; and 
Welwyn as * at the wiUows.' The latter, at any rate, is certain. 

Applebuby Stbbet. — It lies to the west of Cheshunt and 
Wormley. The suffix -hwry is explained in § 2, p. 16. The sense 
of appU is obvious. 
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AsHBBooK. — ^From OBh and Irooh. 

AsTBOPE. — Kear Puttenham. Probably for Ast-thrope) i.e. * cast 
village.' For the former element, see Astwick in § 35. The spelling 
throop for thorp ^ i.e. * a village,' occurs in three MSS. of Chancer's 
Canterbury Tales, Group E, 1. 199 ; and two other MSS. have throp$. 

Bendish. — Spelt BenediSf D.B. 9. It looks like a French form 
of Lat. BenedicttUy in the nom. case ; but the usual O.Fr. form is 
Beneit (Eng. Bennet) from the accus. Bemdietum. I doubt if it is 
English. It lies between King's Walden and Kimpton. 

Biggin. — Probably comparatively modem, and imported from 
a more northern county. There is another Biggin, near Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire. Biggin (fuller form, higging) is a common 
Northumbrian word, of Scandinavian origin, meaning * a building,' 
or * a house.* From O.Norse hygging^ * buildings or houses.' See 
Eng. Dial. Diet. It lies to the south of Barkway. 

BoxMooR. — From A.8. lox, 'box-txee,' and moor. 

Bush Babrow. — From hmh^ and harrow in the sense of funeral 
mound or tumulus. See Ba/rrow in the New Eng. Diet. 

Catlip. — I.e. cat-leap \ just as Hindlip (Wore.) is from A.S. 
hinde-hlyp (Kemble), i.e. 'hind's leap.' The y is long; and the 
sb. hlyp is derived from the verb hliapany * to leap.' Cf . Hartlip, 
in Kent ; and Wordsworth's poem on Hartleap Well. 

Cold Harbour. — A great deal of foolish nonsense has been 
written on this name ; but it simply means what it says. It was 
applied to a wayside refuge, where one could obtain shelter, but no 
fire or food. See Barbour, § 2, in the New Eng. Diet. Stowe, in 
his Survey of London, mentions a Cold Harbrough in London, 
which was in existence in the time of Edward II; and the 
following is another reference to it, dated 1410: "Loustiel 
appeUez le Coldherbergh en Londres," i.e. **the hostel called the 
Cold Herbergh in London " ; Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, ed. Sir H. Nicolas, i, 330. There is a similar 
expression in Malory's Morte Arthurs, bk. vi, ch. 3 : * they leyd 
hym in a chamber cold,* i.e. in a room without a fire. 

There are several Cold Harbours. One of them is near Bushey. 

CoTTERBLLs. — Lit. * the cottagers ' ; but also erroneously used to 
mean * the cottages ' ; see Coterell in the New Eng. Diet. 

Cromer. — Cromer Hyde lies to the south-east of Wheathamp- 
stead. Cromer represents crow-mere, i.e. *crow pool.' Hyde 
represents the piece of land formerly called a hide; from A.S. 
hlgid. There is another Cromer near Ardeley. 
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GuKBEBLOW Gbxen. — Cumberlow xneans the * barrow ' or burial* 
place of Cumbra, a personal name; see my '< Place-Names of 
Cambs.," p. 7 ; and Zote;, sb. (1) in N.E.D. It appears in Bacon's 
Map as Cumbolow Green, near Bushden. 

Dacobttic. — The name of a hundred. This name has a pedantic 
and artificial appearance ; and such indeed is the case. It is the 
gen. pi. of the Lat. Daeiy of which the proper meaning is Hhe 
Dacians.' But our ancestors in the middle ages were pleased to 
bestow the name of Dacia upon Denmark, though the true situation 
of that country is in Eastern Hungary and a part of Turkey, from 
which they supposed that some tribes had migrated to Denmark. 
Thus in the Liber Gustumarum of the Guildhall of London, 
ed. H. T. Eiley, p. 625, we find '' Norwegiam et Daciam " used with 
reference to Norway and Denmark. So also again, at pp. 630, 641. 
Glutterbuck (i, 276) says that the Danais hundred and the hundred 
of Tring were '' consolidated under the name of Dacorum in the reign 
of Edward III." The expression ** de hundredo Dacorum" occurs 
in the fourteenth century ; Gesta Abbatum Mon. S. Albani, ii, 220. 

Dacorum is, in fact, a pedantic Latin substitution for the older 
name of the hundred. This was Daneis, the Anglo-French form of 
Danish ; and all that is meant is ^ the Danish hundred.' It is spelt 
JDanais in D.B. 7h. This hundred is contiguous to Buckingham- 
shire, and the place-names that occur in it do not present any 
special marks of a Danish origin. 

Dabsblls. — It lies to the east of Westmill. The suffix -selh, 
i.e. * houses,' is explained under Newsells (p. 70). Dor- probably 
represents the A.S. J)eor or DSores ; the sense being *Deor's 
houses ' ; it can hardly be ' deer- houses.' 

Fboomobe. — I.e. * frog-moor.' Near Watton. Another Frogmore 
is near Bickmansworth. 

Qosmobb. — I.e. * goose-moor.' Cf ; gosling, Gosford* Qosmore is 
near IppoUitts ; and Gosmoor Farm is near Stanborough. 

Gbaybsbnd. — I.e. *end of the grave' or trench. From A.S. 
grafesy gen. of graf^ * a trench.' It is near Albury. 

HoLKHUBST Hill. — ^From hilm and hurst. But there are two 
words now spelt holmy viz., (1) an island ; (2) a holly or holm-oak. 
See New Eng. Diet, and Eng. Dial. Diet. The latter is clearly 
meant. The sense is ' holly-copse.' 

West Hyde. — This is from A.S. Mgid, *a hide,' or a certain 
measure of land. See hid$y sb. (2) in the N.E.D. It lies to the 
south-west of Bickmansworth. Cf. Cromer Hyde (p, 68). 
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LiTCHTOBB. — Latchford is to the south of Standon. The sense 
is * Leech's ford ' ; as is explained under Letchworth at p. 66. 

Levebstock Gbeen. — The suffix stoehj A.S. atoee, is of somewhat 
uncertain meaning. The primary sense is * stake, log, stump'; 
perhaps it also meant * a timber house ' ; see Earle's Land 
Charters, p. 463i A comparison of Levers with A.S. Leoferes 
haga in Kemble's Lidex at once suggests the sense. Leoferes is an 
incorrect spelling of Leofheres^ gen. of the personal name Leof"here\ 
from Uof^ 'dear,' and here^ *an army.' The probable sense of 
Leverstoeh is * Leofhere's log-hut.' Cf. Leverington, Cambs. 
Leverstock Green is not far from Hemel Hempstead. 

Newsells. — Spelt Nevsala ( = Neusela), D.B. I5h ; Newesel, 
Testa de NeviU ; Neusel, H.E., vol. i. It means * new houses ' ; 
and Newsel means ' new house.' The M.E. sel is the A.S. sele (also 
sel, sal), 'a house, dwelling, hall.' The compound leef-sel, 
* a bower of leaves,' occurs in the Canterbury Tales. The A.S. 
'Sele appears as a suffix in 22 compounds (Toller). Newsells is 
near Barley. 

Panshanobk ; west of Hertford. — As there is a Pan-field in Essex, 
a Pan-ton in Lines., and a Faninctun (i.e. Panning-ton) in Kemble's 
Index, Fan seems to have been a personal name, of which Fans 
(Fan^s) is the gen. case. A hanger is a slope, esp. a wooded slope ; 
see N.E.D. and E.D.D. ; from A.S. hangra. 

Patmoeb Heath. — Spelt Fatemere (probably for Fatemare) in 
D.B. 45. Here Fate- represents the A.S. Fattan, gen. of Fatta, 
a personal name occurring again in Fatten-den (Kemble). And 
-more means * moor.' Patmore Heath is not far from Albury. 

PismoBTTBT. — Pishiobury is near Sawbridgeworth. The name is 
formed just like that of Cassiobury, explained at p. 17. Just as 
Cassiobury is from A.S. Cages-hOh-hf/rig, so Pishiobury may come 
from A.S. Flces-hdh-hyrig^ i.e. * Pike's hoe bury,' or the fort on 
the hill-slope once occupied by Pike. The A.S. Fiees^ gen. of Pzc, 
a man's name, occurs in Thorpe, Dipl. Angl., p. 617. 

Eye Common. — Here common is added, to explain rye, which has 
the same sense ; as in Peckham Rye. The word rye is not English but 
French. Cotgrave's Pr. Diet, explains m as " a waste, an untilled 
or unhusbanded peece of ground." It is now obsolete in France. 

Shaw Gbeen. — Probably from Shaw, a man's name. But shaw 
(A.S. seeaga) originally meant * a wood' or * a copse.' 

Slad. — I.e. *a slade, a flat valley'; A.S. slad. The vowel 
was originally short, as in this Herts, name. The long vowel in 
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glade arose from the lengthening of a in the M.E. dat. alad-ey 
A.S. 8lad-e. 

Spslbbook. — A.S. Spelhrdc (in Wore); Kemble; the suffix 
being brdCf *a brook.' Spel- may be short for Spsld-, as in 
Speld-hurst (Kent), where d is preserved before A. And Spelda 
may have been a personal name, related to the Spald- in Spald- 
wick (Hunts.), Spalding (Lines.), and Spalding-tm (Yks.). The 
probable sense is < Spelda' s brook.' It lies to the south-east of 
Thorley. 

TiTTENHAVGEB. — Spelt Titenhangve^ Gesta Abbatum Mon. 
S. Albani, iii, 495. From A.S. Tittany gen. case of the personal 
name Titta, as in Tittan-dUn (Kemble) ; and A.S. hangra^ *a hanger, 
hanging wood, or wooded slope.' See Panshangbb (p. 70). 
Tittenhanger Park is near London Colney. 

WiLLBxntT Hill. — This hill lies between Hitchin and Norton* 
Willbury was formerly Wilig-hyrig; see the Crawford Charters, 
No. xi, 1. 42. Here toilig represents the older form tDelig, and 
means * a willow-tree.' See the remarks on "Willian at p. 67. 

WooLMEE Geeek. — Woolmer represents the common A.S. name 
Wulf-mar; where wul/meana * wolf,' and mar means * illustrious.' 

It may be observed that, in the list of hamlets last discussed, 
some new suffixes have been found which have not been mentioned 
before. These may be enumerated as foUows : — Brook, * a stream ' ; 
as in Ash-brook, Spel-brook. Hanger^ * a wooded slope * ; as in 
Pans-hanger, Titten-hanger. Surst, * a copse ' ; as in Holm-hurst. 
Low^ ' an ancient burial-mound ' ; as in Cumber-low. Mere^ 
'a pool'; as in Cro-mer. Jfoor, usually 'a tract of waste 
ground ' ; as in Box-moor, Frog-more, Gos-more, Pat-more. 
SelU, * houses ' ; as in Dar-sells, New-seUs. Stock, * a log-hut 
or palisade ' ; as in Lever-stock. And finally, thorp or throp, 
* a village ' ; slightly disguised in Ast-rope (for Ast-throp). 

All these, like the suffixes discussed previously, are purely 
English; and we may particularly notice the almost complete 
absence of any word of Celtic or of Danish origin. Almost the only 
allusions to the Celts are in such names as Wal-den, Wals-worth, 
Walling-ton, where they are called ^strangers'; and in such a name 
as Cumber-low, from the A.S. Cumhra, of which the original sense, 
like that of the Welsh CymrOy was * Welshman.' The Danes have 
only left a trace in Odsey, and in the fact that there was once 

' Danish hundred,' the present Dacorum. 
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The ocourrence of the suffix 'ham^ with the sense of ' endosuie/ 
is said to be a sign of Frisian occupation; but in almost every 
instance in Hertfordshire this suffix signifies 'home,' and is 
distinct from the Frisian word. Studham is an exception. 

The number of names of French origin is insignificant, the chief 
instances being Baldock, Bamet, Bushey, Royston, and Sarratt, and 
probably Bendish and IppoUitts. 

We may conclude that, in an overwhelming number of instances, 
the place-names of Hertfordshire belong to the speech of the early 
Mercian Angles who established themselves in the land now 
occupied by that county, as well as in more central parts of 
England. And we may say of this county, as I said of 
Huntingdonshire, that it is certainly to be included amongst the 
counties which have helped to form the standard literary language 
of the British Empire and of the United States of America. 



INDEX. 



[In the following Index, the references are to the preceding pages. I haye taken 
the opportunity of giving at the same time, within marks of parenthesis, 
the spellings of Domesday Book, with references to the pages and 
columns of the facsimile of the part relating to Hertfordshire. Thus, the 
place-name Albury, discussed at p. 17, is spelt £ldeberU in the facsimile, 
▼iz. at p. iv, col. 2, denoted by 4tb ; and Aldbury is Aldeherie at p. x, col. 1.] 
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Bendish (BenedU, 9), 68. 
Bengeo (Belingehou, 166), 35. 
Beimington (Belintme, 19), 47. 
Berkhamstead (BerehehamtUde, 10, 

21), 44. 
Biggm, 68. 
-borough, 16. 
-bourne, 15. 
Boyingdon, 23. 
Box (Boxe, bb, 14»), 61. 
Boxmoor, 68. 
Bramfield, Braintfield (BrutuUfeUe, 

21), 25. 



Braughing (Braehinge, 12, 13d), 38. 

Brickenden (Briehendone, 10), 23. 

Broadfield (BradefeUe, 12), 26. 

Broadwater, 51. 

Bromley, 42. 

-brook, 71. 

Broxboume {Broehesbome, 22b), 15. 

Buckland, 39. 

Bullingdon, 23. 

Buntingford, 27. 

Bumham Green, 33. 

-bury, 16. 

Bush Barrow, 68. 

Bushey, 25. 

Bygraye (Bigrave, 7), 29. 

Galdecote (Caldeeota, IZb), 19. 

Oaldicot Hill, 19. 

-camp, 19. 

Gashio, 36. 

Oassiobury (Caiitav, 9), 17. 

Oatlip, 68. 

Charlton (CerUtone, %b), 50. 

Oheshunt (Cettrehunt, 11), 37. 

Ghildwick, 54. 

Ohiyesfield, Ghesfield, Chisfidd, 26. 

Chorley, 40. 

-church, 19. 

Olothall (CladheU, 6, Ub), 29. 

Oobden Hill, 23. 

Oockhampstead( Coehehafimt$di;i2),Ab, 

Oodicote iCodkoU, 8), 19. 

Gold Harbour, 68. 

Golney, 24. 

-cote, 19. 

Gottered (Chodrei, U), 61. 

Gotterells, 6$. 

Grawley Wood, 42. 

Gromer, 68. 

Grouchfidd, 26. 

Groxley Green, 42. 

Guffley, 42. 

CumMrlow Queen, 69. 
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Daconun {Danait, lb), 69. 

Daneebury, 16. 

Daisells, 69. 

Batchworth {DaeeuHorde, Uy 17), 55. 

-den, 20. 

Digsweil (DiehelenoeUe^ 16, 19), 52. 

-down, -don, 23. 

Drayton Ford, 50. 

DuoQey Hill, 42. 

Dodswell, 53. 

Eastwick {Esteuuiehe, 186), 54. 
Edwinstree {Edwmeatrev^ 7), 51. 
Elstree, 50. 
Essendon, 20. 



-ey (1), 24. 
-ey(2),25. 



-field, 25. 

Flamstead {Flamestede, 13), 44. 

Flaunden, 21. 

-ford, 27. 

Frithsden, 23. 

Frog^ore, 69. 

Gaddesden {GaUsdme, 106, 15&), 21. 
Gilston, 47. 
Gosmore, 69. 



-grave, 29. 
Grave' 



jraveley ((?rat<«/at, 56), 41. 
Gravesend, 69. 

Hadham {Hadam, 4), 31. 

-hall, -hale', 29. 

-ham, 30. 

-hanger, 71. 

Harpenden, 21. 

Harpsfield, 26. 

Hart's Bourn, 16. 

Hatfield (Hetfelle, 7), 26. 

-haw, 33. 

Hemel Hempstead {Renamestedef 8 ; 

Samelamestede, 106), 44. 
-hem, -him, 34. 
Hertford, 27. 
Hertingfordbury (Rerefordingberie, 

14), 18. 
Hexton {ffegestaneatone, 3, 176), 47. 
-hey, -hay, 33. 
-hill, 34. 

Hinxworth {Haingette-uudrdey 206), 55. 
Hitchin {Uiz, 2), 62. 
Hockerill, 35. 

Hoddesdon (Hodetdom, 11, 226), 23. 
-hoe, 35. 

Holmhurst Hill, 69. 
Hormead {Horemede^ 12), 43. 
Hunsdon, 24. 



-hunt, 37. 
Hunton Bridge, 50. 
-hurst, 71. 

Ickleford, 27. 
-ing, 37. 
Ippollitts, 63. 

Jenningsbury, 16. 

Eelshall {CheUtelU, 7), 34. 
Kensworth, 55. 
Eimpton {Kam%nUm$i 66), 47. 
Knebwortn (Chenepeuuordet 15), 56. 

-land, 39. 

Lan^ley {LangeUi^ 106), 41. 

Latchford, 70. 

Layeton, 46. 

-let, 39. 

Letchworth (Leceworde, 126), 56. 

Leverstock Green, 70. 

-ley, -lea, 39. 

Leyton Green, 50. 

LiUey (Linlei, 176), 41. 

Luffenhall {lArfenhaU^ 6), 30. 

Marford, 28. 

Marston, 48. 

-mead, 43. 

Medbum, 16. 

Meesden, Measden, 22. 

-mere, 71. 

-mill, 43. 

Mimms {Mimminey 7), 64. 

-moor, 71. 

Munden (Mundene, 11), 22. 

Musley, 42. 

Nettleden, 22. 
Newnham, 31. 
Newsells {Nevsala, 156), 70. 
Northchurch, 20. 
Norton, 48. 
Nuthampstead, 45. 

Odsey (Odeiei, 86), 24. 
Offley [Offelei, 26), 41. 
Oxhey, 34. 

Panshanger, 70. 

Patmore Heath, 70. 

Pelham (Peleham, 46), 31. 

Pendley (Fentlaiy 10}, 42. 

Pirton {Feritoncy 136), 48. 

Pishiobury, 70. 

Potton End, 50. 

Preston, 50. 

Puckeridge, 43. 

Puttenham (FuUham, 56), 32. 
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Queen Hoo, 36. 
Quinbury, 18. 

Babley, 42. 

Badlett, 39. 

Radwell {Radeuuelle, 6), 53. 

Bavensbury, 19. 

Bedboum {Redborne, U), 16. 

Eeed {Rete, 11 ; Retth, 6, 11), 64. 

Bickmansworth [Rieemarewordej 9), 56. 

-ridge, 43. 

Ridge, 43. 

Ro^ey, 42. 

Royston, 49. 

Rushden {Risendene, 21), 22. 

Rye Common, 70. 

Sacombe {Sueueeampe, 20), 19. 

St. Albans, 67. 

Sandon (Sandone, 9b) , 24. 

Sandon Bury, 16. 

Sandridge {Sandrige, 8), 43. 

Sarratt, 64. 

Sawbridgeworth (Sabrixteworde, 164), 

66. 
-sells, 71. 
Shaftenhoe, 36. 
Sharpenhoe, 36. 
Shaw Green, 70. 

Shenley {Scenlei^ 8, 10; Smlai, 16), 41. 
Shephall {Escepehale, 84), 29. 
Slad, 70. 
Sopwell, 63. 
Spelbrook, 71. 

Stagenhoe {Stoffnehou, 14), 36. 
Stanborough, 19. 
Standon {Standone, 224), 24. 
Stanstead {Stanestedey 14), 45. 
Stanstead le Thele, 46. 
Stapleford, 27. 
-stead, 44. 

Stevenage {Stigmaee^ 74), 66. 
-stey, -sty, 46. 
-stock, 71. 
-stone, 46. 
Stonebury, 16. 
Stortford {Stortefordy 5), 28. 
Studbam, 33. 

Temn{Teiminge,l9b; Th0unffey7b)jZS, 
Therfield (Dereuelde, 20), 26. 



Thorley (TbrW, 6, 17), 41. 

-thorp, 71. 

ThrocJang (Troehingey 5b), 38. 

Thundrid^ (Tonrinehy 64), 43. 

Thundridge Bury, 16. 

Tittenhanger, 71. 

Tonwell, 63. 

Totteridge, 44. 

-town, -ton, 46. 

-tree, 60. 

Tring {Trevinga, 64 ; Trevng, 10 ; 

Treunge, 114), 38. 
Twyford, 28. 

Upwick, 64. 

Wainford, 28. 

Wakeley (WaeheUi, 11, 12), 42. 

Walden (JFaldene, 8), 22. 

Walkem {Wakhra, 214), 34. 

Wallington {JFaUingtone, 11), 49. 

Walsworth, 67. 

Waltham Gross {JFaltham, 14), 32. 

WsLreiWaraa, 14), 66. 

-water, 51. 

Watford, 28. 

Watton (Watone, 34, 104), 49. 

-way, 61. 

-well, 61. 

WeUbury, 16, 18. 

Welwja (JFelga, 13), 67. 

West Hyde, 69. 

Westmiil {fFestmele, 13), 43. 

Weston (Westone, 2), 49. 

Wheathampstead( Watamettede,7b) , 45. 

WhitweU, 63. 

-wick, 63. 

Wickham, 33. 

Wickley, 42. 

Widdial, Wyddial ( JFidihak, 204), 30. 

Widford {mdeford, 4), 28. 

Wigginton ( Wigentone, 10), 49. 

Willbury Hill, 71. 

Willian (JTilge, 7; fTilie, 174), 67. 

Woolmer Green, 71. 

Wormley {JTermelai, 11), 41. 

-worth, 54. 

Wymondley(^MfiiifMfe»tet, 14, 64), 42. 

Tardley; see Aideiey. 
Youngsbury, 16. 



